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Lesson Calendar 
. July 3.—The Kingdom Divided 1 Kings 12 : 12-20 


2. July 10.—Jeroboam's Idolatry ........ 1 Kings 12 : 25-33 
3. July 17.—Asa’s Good Reign ........-. 2 Chron. 14 :-I-12 
4. July 24.—Jehoshaphat’s Reform .......- 2 Chron. 19 : 1-11 
5. July 31r.—Omri and Ahab ..... . 2s 1 Kings 16 : 23-33 
6. August 7.—God Taking Care of Elijah .... . t Kings 17 : 1-16 
7. August 14.—Obadiah and Elijah ........- 1 Kings 18 : 1-16 
8. August 21.—Elijah on Mount Carmel... . . 1 Kings 18 : 30-46 
9g. August Sa Discourageg ....2+%-s x Kings 19 : 1-8 
10. September 4.—Elijah Encouraged . . + « « + Kings 19 : 9-18 
11. September 11.—Elijah Taken up into Heaven . . 2 Kings 2: 1-11 
12. September 18.—Israel Reproved...... . Amos 5: 4-15 
13. September 25.—Review 





Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 


Monday.—t Kings 12: 1-11. . Good and bad advice 
Tuesday.—1 Kings 12: 12-20 . .. . . The kingdom divided 
Wednesday.—1 Kings 11 : 28-40. . . The division foretold 
Thursday.—Jer. 22: 1-9. a Righteous judgment 
Friday.—Prov. 16 : 16-33 . a Folly of pride 
Saturday.—Prov. 15: 1-9 . * . A soft answer 
Sunday.—Isa. 2: 10-22 . . . Pride humbled 
“ 


From Strength to Strength 
By Henry Jerome Stockard 


EFEAT? Nay, verily! such fate 
Never can whelm thee, trustful soul. 
As God lives, some time, soon or late, 
Thine is a splendid goal, 


As frosts that grip, and storms that shock, 
And drouths that fire the verdant lands 
But warp and closer interlock 
The oak’s reluctant bands ; 


So are they friends, not enemies, , 
Who seem to work thee foulest wrong; 

Scorn, buffet, and rebuff,—through these 
Thou growest but more strong. 


True, night may find thee sick, forspent, 
Fain to give o’er the strife ; but dawn 
Will nerve thee with more brave intent 
For all these hurts foregone. 
RaveicH, N. C, 








Beyond the Horizon 

Achievement is not bounded by life. It is this 
truth that solves the mystery of the death of those 
who go in the prime of their usefulness and with their 
work apparently all unfinished. God's plans have no 
horizon. ‘‘On earth, the broken arcs; in heaven, 
the perfect round,’’ 

PA 


Gold- Mining 

Getting close to people is the surest way to love 
and win love. There are few more despicable prov- 
erbs than ‘familiarity breeds contempt.’’ There is 
just enough truth in that statement to set it going 
and keep it going, as in the case of so many other 
‘* Devil's truths."’ What people need is not less 
knowledge, but more knowledge, of each other. 
This truth is expressed in the French woman's obser- 
vation, ‘‘the more we know, the better we forgive."’ 
Two fellow passengers, meeting for the first time 
on their journey, had an unpleasant difference which 
would have been enough to leave a coldness between 
them for life. But one of the two, seeing this danger, 
set himself deliberately to know the other better, by 
going out. of his way to engage the other in conversa- 
tion and render slight services. When the journey 
was ended, the mutual bond between those two men 
was such as no ordinary lifetime will break. ‘‘Con- 
tempt’’ had been averted, loving esteem took its place. 


Familiarity did it. It is surprising how much we can 
find to admire in other people when we really set out 
to find it. But this is sure to cost effort. 


Pat 
Whom Shall We Trust ? 


It is easier to believe in men than in God. We 
do not admit this, but we practise it. The merchant 
has greater confidence in his customers, as a means 
of support, than in the Almighty ; the physician and 
the lawyer think it will be easier to trust God after 
their practice is large and comfortable than when 
they are waiting for patients and clients to appear ; 
the editor looks to his subscription list and advertising 
patronage as the vital part of life ; the mother thinks 
more of the children’s clothes than of the children’s 
faith. It is not always so, as the life of many a faith- 
filled mother and trusting father testifies. But the 
Devil does his best to make it so, and does not pro- 
pose to stop trying. There is only one way to defeat 
him,—by binding up our interests with God. ‘* What 
they needed,’’ said a pastor when preaching on the 
Israelites’ proneness to mingle with idolatrous nations, 
‘«was not alliance with man, but reliance upon God."’ 
Such reliance is within the grasp of us all. 


KK 
The Center of Things 


When we give the child’s interests first place, 
the grown folks are not likely to suffer. When we 
think only of ourselves and other grown-ups, the chil- 
dren are sure to be the losers. Christ set a little child, 
not on one side or back of him, but ‘in the midst.’’ 
‘«Once a year,’’ said a pastor recently in announcing 
the Children’s Day services of the Sunday-school, 


The Advantage of Being 


HERE is a sort of advantage which, though gen- 
erously distributed, finds few to return and give 
thanks for it. It is one of those advantages 

which are not obvious, yet which seem to be almost 
necessary in the making of any career which shall 
have the power to fascinate us, and it may be said to 
be almost a reqvisite in the creation of an interesting 
biography. This is not to say that every one who 
feels himself in the wrong place would, by reason of 
that feeling, make a fit subject for a biography, but 
one’s life could hardly fail to be of interest to him- 
self if he realized to what an extent his being in the 
wrong place had accounted for half of the things 
which constitute the right place for him at last. 

There would appear to be a majority of wrong 
places in the world. Life consists in making them 
the right places. We long to be in just the right 
atmosphere, and we dream of the powers which would 
flourish forth from us if we could only find it. But 
the fact is that there is not enough ready-made atmos- 
phere in this world to go round, and some thought 
has to be devoted to replenishing the supply of it. 
The world has been so ordered that it is necessary for 
us all to lend a hand in creating more of this intangi- 
ble, but very real, thing which we call atmosphere. 

Whenever we think of places which seem to us to 
have just the right atmosphere, it will be found that 
they have it, as a rule, simply because some man or 
men who found the place lacking in that quality went 
about to create it. Brighton was the wrong place 
for Robertson, Kidderminster for Baxter, Indian- 
apolis for Beecher, Bemerton for George Herbert, 
and the India House for Charles Lamb. When 
Wordsworth ‘‘went up into the hills’’ there was no 
atmosphere there to the minds of the world. The 
Lake country is a place of pilgrimage to-day by peo- 
ple in search of that subtle and needful quality be- 


‘*we give a Sunday to our children and young peo- 
ple.’’ That particular pastor was not as bad as he 
painted himself, for he personally gives a large part 
of every Sunday in the year to the children. But his 
announcement suggested the proportion of time and 
attention that is given to the children of the church 
by many a pastor and congregation, —‘‘ once a year."’ 
Is it strange that the children who regularly attend 
Sunday-school are not seen in the pew? Would it 
not, indeed, be positively harmful to require their 
presence at a service which is not for them, nor intel- 
ligible to them ? There are pastors who never preach 
a sermon without a special message to the children of 
the congregation,—and even the adults can under- 
stand those sermons. 
KK 


Let Us Witness! 


If there is any one thing that the world needs 
more than Christian teaching and preaching it is 
Christian witnessing. In many of the Roman Catho- 
lic churches in Europe the walls are, in portions, 
covered with tablets put there by persons who wish 
to gratefully record the help they have received from 
Mary. One shrine in Munich is covered with cards, 
some of which say, ‘‘Mary help!’’ and others, 
‘Mary has helped.’’ In the Sorbonne, in Paris, 
there are scores of little tablets thanking Mary or 
Joseph for help received in the college examinations, 
and for success in obtaining a degree. Protestants 
turn from this with a frown orasmile. But is not 
this spirit of testimony, this readiness to show grati- 
tude, this desire to witness—is it not what our Lord 
fairly expects of us? Let us not be ashamed to say 
what Christ has done for us! If we believe that 
Christ has been life to us, why not go and tell it ? 


in the Wrong Place 


cause Wordsworth, in the face of every prediction that 
in such a region and among such men atmosphere 
was impossible, went believingly ahead to create it. 
Without the, constant story, then, of wrong places 
turned to right ones, history would not be worth read- 
ing, and, perhaps, would not be written at all. 
Whatever we may think of our own forbidding cir- 
cumstances, the stories of other lives which possess 
the most significance for us are those of lives fullest 
of the wonders that came to pass in the wrong places. 
Now and then we rejoice in annals of a quiet life 
where all went well. There are such lives, and we 
are not to think that strain and disadvantage are 
essentials of a successful life. Dean Stanley is per- 
haps the classical instance of a life born to advantage 
and in right places from first to last. But when he 
came at length to what seems to have been the place 
of places for such a man as he,—Westminster, —he 
went to work quite deliberately from the start to in- 
troduce some element of oppositeness into the too 
complete fitness of the situation in which all was well 
with him, and where he had few troubles of his own, 
by taking up the troubles of pretty nearly every unbe- 
friended man or lost cause in the Church of England. 
He was always sharing the rightness of his own place 
with some one whose lot seemed to have gone wrong. 
Stanley might have sat down rejoicing that at last he 
was where he belonged, and we might never have 
heard of him. But he kept alive by not allowing 
things ever to get so right that there was nothing for 
him to do. In winter, in the cities, one often sees 
laborers working on some piece of sidewalk which has 
become so smooth with constant wear that it is posi- 
tively dangerous, and with hammer and chisel they 
go deliberately to work to roughen the sidewalk so 
that one’s feet can get some sort of a purchase on it. 
It would seem as if a trouble a day were almost abso- 
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lutely necessary to keep us in decent condition, and, 
since few of us would have the courage to go deliber- 
ately and seek the necessary trouble, Providence mer- 
cifully puts it in our way. 

It is also one of the advantages connected with 
misfit circumstances that in them we are more likely 
than elsewhere to realize what pearls of great price we 
really are. Nearly every untoward incident suggests 
it to us very sharply, yet not without a secret joy of 
its own, —for it is always pleasant to feel that one isa 
pearl of great price. But when we get into what 
seems just the right place, where pearls of great price 
are quite plentiful, our distinction is not quite so evi- 
dent, nor can we feel it with all the old sharpness. 
In order that no one shall miss this pearl-of-great- 
price feeling, Providence sees to it that most of us get 
into the wrong place now and again. 

When one has passed at length into what seems to 
him just the setting and opportunity for which he has 
longed, it is likely to be with very grateful thoughts of 
the old setting. Though he would never have had 
the strength to choose it for himself, he cannot feel 
too grateful that it was forced upon it. Under an 
elective system there are some very important life 
studies which very few would have the courage to 
elect, but for which one is very thankful afterward if 
they have been made compulsory. In the better situ- 
ation we think of the powers which came into exer- 
eise under the old provocations, which now, under 
the improved condition, are enticed out only with 
difficulty. We remember how, in the old place with 
all its occasion for complaint, we were yet kept tre- 
mendously alive and awake for years, up early and 
all on the alert with interest. Somehow the most 
significant part of our spiritual genealogy seems to be- 
long with the times and places which got the most 
out of us rather than brought the mosttous. Phillips 
Brooks speaks of how, in the future life, the soul will 
think of ‘‘ the dear old earth-days'’ as if there could 
not have been one too many, and the soul will treasure 
up every one as almost wishing there had been more. 
No tenderer or more reverent thoughts come to us as 
years go on and experience explains itself, than the 
thoughts of the years when it seemed as if nothing 
was happening, our years of captivity, as we would 
have called them, which were so immensely and un- 
consciously productive. Looking backward, there is 
hardly anything which has so much atmosphere as 
the places which at the time seemed to be the wrong 
ones. With minds wandering far afield in search of 
atmosphere, thinking it always somewhere else, we 
did not realize that it was only in the tight place that 
the perfume could get crushed out. 

















Does Jesus Tell Us to Thank God? 


How to pray is a study worthy of the best there 
is in us. An ordinary lifetime is too short to master 
the subject. But we may ever gain new light on 
prayer, and we know that those who have had most 
power with men are those who have best understood 
prayer and how to use it. Hence such a question as 
the following, from a Colorado reader, is of permanent 
interest ; 

I read with interest and profit Notes on Open Letters in 
each issue of The Sunday School Times, and now, like the 
Queen of Sheba, I come to you with a ‘‘ hard question."" The 
Lord's Prayer being a ‘‘ model prayer,’’ why is there no thanks- 
giving expressed in it? 

Bat the ‘*Lord’s Prayer"’ is full of thanksgiving. 
Jesus’ disciples noted the place which their Lord gave 
to prayer in his life, and they asked him if he would 
not teach them to pray. Gladly he must have re- 
sponded, but by a statement of principles, as always, 
not by a hard and fast model or rule, which he never 
used, ‘ After this manner,’ said he, ‘‘pray.’’ And 
the ‘‘ manner"’ of right prayer was this : begin by turn- 
ing away from self toward the Father, who is Love ; call 
him by that name that stands for love,—Father ; tell 
him of your love and reverence and adoration of his 
Name (and ‘‘ name"’ in Oriental usage stands for one’s 
deepest, most sacred, most intimate identity or self) ; 
express your interest, because of Aaving an interest, 
in what you know is of supreme interest to him,— 
the complete establishment on earth of his kingdom ; 
tell of your desire that above all things his plans, his 
purposes, his will, should be operative on earth as 
fully as in heaven. In such a spirit of intense, ab- 
sorbing interest in the Father's personality and love 
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and plans for us, could a loving, loyal child of his 
omit thanks for the particular evidences of love be- 
stowed by the Father day by day? If thanks were 
omitted, could he even claim to be praying ‘‘ after 
this manner’’ ? 

Furthermore, how did Jesus himself interpret the 
principles of this prayer, as shown by his own indi- 
vidual prayers? Again and again for special bless- 
ings he gave explicit verbal thanks to the Father in 
his recorded prayers (Matt. 11 : 25 ; 15 :36; 26:27; 
Mark 14: 23; John 6: 23; 11:41, etc.) And the 
very expression used in his illustrative prayer, ‘‘ ha/- 
lowed be thy name,"’ is closely akin in thought and 
spirit to the idea of thanksgiving. The Greek word 
for ‘‘hallowed’’ means to acknowledge to be holy, 
or sacred. The word translated ‘‘thank’’ when on 
another occasion Jesus prayed ‘‘I thank thee, O 
Father’’ (Matt. 11: 25; Luke 10: 21), is trans- 
lated in the margin ‘*praise,’’ and means to con- 
fess, profess, acknowledge openly or joyfully. Again, 
when the one leper of the ten came back and 
fell at Jesus’ feet, ‘‘ giving him thanks,’ our Lord 
asked ‘‘ Were there none found that returned to give 
glory to God, save this stranger ?'’ In other words, 
the two ideas ‘‘ giving thanks’’ and ‘‘ giving glory,’’ 
as related to God, seem to be closely connected in 
the mind of the Saviour. Certainly he would not 
consider that one was ‘‘hallowing’’ the Father's 
name while refraining from expressing thanks for 
what the Father had done, Jesus rejoiced in the 
privilege he had of pouring out his gratitude to the 
Father; it isone of the most joyous privileges of 
God’s children to-day.. Let us conform our daily 
prayers to the principles illustrated by our Lord, and 
our thanksgiving will not wait until it is called for by 
presidents and governors. 


KK 
Is the Door Ever Closed to a Seeker ? 


When a man, genuinely desirous of being saved, 
and eager to comply with all the conditions of salva- 
tion as he knows them, is troubled because some Bible 
passage seems to be an insuperable obstacle, that man 
has little to fear. ‘‘ Knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you’’ is a good promise for him to remember. 
It is the man not concerned enough to worry who is in 
real danger. This thought may be comforting to those 
who have been troubled by the passages inquired about 
in the following earnest\etter : 


Will you kindly give a regular subscriber your views with 
regard to two passages, and as to their bearing in my case? 
The passages are Hebrews 6: 4-6 [‘' For as touching those 
who were once enlightened and tasted of the heavenly gift, 
and were made partakers of the Holy Spirit, and tasted the 
good word of God, and the powers of the age to come, 
and then fell away, it is impossible to renew them again 
unto repentance ; seeing they crucify to themselves the ‘Son 
of God afresh, and put him to an open shame "'] and 10 : 26-31 
(‘‘ For if we sin wilfully after that we have received the knowl- 
edge of the truth, there remaineth no more a sacrifice for sins, 
but a certain fearful expectation of judgment, "’ etc. ]. 

I confessed Christ and united with the church when about 
twelve years of age. Later on I fell into sinful ways, and 
committed a great deal of wilful sin. This was at intervals. 
Between times | bitterly regretted and repented (as I believed) 
my sin, and believed I was fergiven. In fact, most of my life 
has been a constant fight against evil tendencies, probably in- 
herited. Several months ago, the feeling came over me that 
I was lost,—that there was no hope for me. I was in a fearful 
condition,—thought I should lose my reason. I agonized in 
prayer through these months in a hopeless condition, some- 
times thinking God heard me, but much of the time it seemed 
as though the heavens were brass,—that it was of no use. 

About a month ago, as I was spending a wretched, sleepless 
night, the answer and the — seemed to come to me. It 
seemed as if a glow of spiritual light and blessing filled my 
troubled heart, and as though my bliss and great happiness 
were greater than I could contain. I felt such peace and joy 
and gratitude and love that I thought I never could cease 

raising God, I thought, ‘* Now it is all right; I can be 

appy in Christ, come what may."' But when, in reading my 
Bible since, I came to these passages, I have wondered if, 
after all, I may be mistaken. aul's language is so plain and 
emphatic, I don't know what to think, and am greatly worried. 


This seeker’s life-and-death purpose to find the 
Saviour and serve him settles one point : he does not 
belong to the class described as hopeless by the 
writer of Hebrews. What is said in those two pas- 
sages is that if a man, even after having accepted 
Christ and shared in his love and service, turns wil- 
fully away from Christ, leaving his service and choos- 
ing sin, that man is lost, —wAd/e he remains in rebellion 
against the Saviour. The Epistle does mo say that that 
man cannot turn again and be saved, but simply that 
while he remains against Christ his case is hopeless, 
The usual English rendering of the first of the two 
passages in Hebrews, even in the American Revision, 
is the cause of the confusion. The margin of both 
Revisions makes it clearer. Omit the semicolon in the 
sixth verse, after ‘‘repentance,’’ and for ‘‘ seeing ’’ 
read ‘‘while,’’ and the real meaning of the. Greek is 
clear: «it is impossible to renew them again unto 
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repentance while they crucify to themselves the Son 
of God afresh.’’ In other words, the being once en- 
lightened and sharing as a professed disciple in all 
the blessings of communion with Christ will not save 
us if we deliberately renounce him and choose a life of 
sin. That is a truth the fairness of which all can see. 

But our Saviour’s promise of eternal life is not con- 
ditioned upon our feeling a ‘bliss and great happi- 
ness,’’ nor experiencing a ‘‘ glow of spiritual light,"’ 
precious as such emotions may be if they come. 
Most of the time they don’t come, What then? 
‘*Whosoever befieveth ;"’ ** bear much fruit ;"’ «ye 
are my friends, if ye do the things which 1 command 
you ;"’ ‘*he that doeth the will of my Father.’’ There 
oe the conditions, and feeling happy is not among 
them. 

Christ's own promises on eternal life are clear. 
When we find other passages in the Bible that seem 
to conflict with them, let us trust him enough not to 
worry about them. Here, as always, getting at the 
real meaning of the inspired writers only confirms our 
other knowledge of the Saviour’s never-ceasing love. 


Xx 


Not a Puzzle Department 

When the late Dr. H. L. Wayland, the brilliant 
Baptist editor and writer, was asked why an editor 
refers to himself as ‘‘we,'’ he replied drily that it 
was because no one man could possibly be supposed 
to know as much as an editor must know. The edi- 
torial ‘‘we’’ is happily a relic of the past, but the 
public's confidence in the average editor's range of 
knowledge seems unabated. How is this sample, for 
instance, from an Iowa reader ? 


In the twelfth chapter of Exodus, third verse, we read, 
‘* They shall take to them every man a lamb, according to their 
fathers’ houses, a lamb for a household ;"’ verse four, ‘‘ and 
if the household be too little for a lamb, then shall he and his 
neighbor next unto his house take one according to the num- 
ber of the souls.”’ 


First, How many persons according to their reckoning con- 
stituted a household ? 


Second, How many lambs were required for the people, 
there being, as it is generally believed, one million eight hun- 
dred thousand persons to eat the passover ? 


Third, Judging by the number of lambs, how many sheep 
were there ? 


Fourth, Including people, sheep, cattle, and beasts of bur- 
den, how wide must have been the passage through the Red 
Sea for all to pass over in one day? 

For a class in arithmetic, those are interesting ques- 
tions. For men and women who have a deeper in- 
terest in God’s Word than an arithmetical one, time is 
too precious, and life too short, to waste energy in 
figuring .out the answers. The letter would not be 
published here were it not a good illustration of the 
mistaken sort of Bible study that is so often seen. 
The department of Notes on Open Letters in The 
Sunday School Times is open for the consideration of 
questions that are of real value and interest to the 
readers of The Sunday School Times, But it is nota 
puzzle department, and the Editor would caution his 
readers against letting their Bible study degenerate 
into mere puzzle-finding and puzzle-solving. 


x 
Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will here q i on Sunday-school matters—sof biblical 
questions—that are of general interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address “‘ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,” The Sunday School Times, 103: Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 














Fr. WAYNE, IND.—Will you kindly advise me where I can 
get rolling curtains, such as are used for Sunday-school class 
rooms ?—]. B. M. 

There are many concerns handling this line of goods. 
Suppose you address James G. Wilson Manufacturing Co., 
3 West Twenty-ninth Street, New York. 





MANKATO, KAN.—Can you send me a sample or tell me 
where I can get a leaflet or book showing how to teach begin- 
ners the books, numbers of chapters, etc., of the Bible? I am 
to organize a Junior League, and want to teach them familiarity 
with the Bible.—H. E. 

Send to Mrs. J. W. Barnes, Newark, New Jersey, and 
ask her to send you a copy of the Elementary Grade Leaf- 
let ** B.’’ I think it will give you just what you want. 


CICERO, IND.—How many lessons*did Jesus teach by 
arables ? Can we buy a book containing all of them in good 
loom ?—M. J. K. 

The parables are enumerated and located in the helps in 
the back part of the Teachers’ Bibles. There are many 
books referring to the parables themselves, but are perhaps 
too elaborate for the pu The simple parables as 
found in the Bible are already in the most convenient form 
for use. 


(Mr. Lawrance's Question Box is continued on page 354) 
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LESSON FOR JULY 3 
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FOR TEACHERS OF 
THE YOUNGER ONES 





How the Missionary 
Pigs Helped 


A good time to interest the primary children in missions 
is in the summer. The First Baptist Church in German- 
town, Philadelphia, used ‘‘ missionary pig’’ banks for the 
purpose last summer. Mrs. Anna V. Hayhurst is president 
of the Women’s Mission Circle of the church and teacher 
of the little ones, and the following printed letter, accom- 
panying the three-cent banks, which was stamped all over 
with pictures of pigs, brought in on Rally Day, in October, 
$24.58 from sixty of the eighty-five banks given out. The 
clay banks cost $3 a hundred at a china store. The 
amounts ranged from five cents to a dollar and a half. 
The children were loth to give up the banks, and they 
were saved by using a broad-bladed, round-pointed knife 
to remove the offerings. The letter is as follows: 


GERMANTOWN, June 21, 1903. 
DEAR LITTLE GIRLS AND Boys: 


The time of year has come when many of you will 
soon go away,—some to visit grandpa and grandma, some to 
visit uncle and auntie and the cousins. And oh, what a good 
time you will have! Now there is one thing I want to ask 
you todo. While you are having such a good time, will you 
not remember the poor little girls and boys about whom we 
have been studying,—the little foot-bound girls of China, the 
poor little widows of India, the little boys of Assam,—who are 
all so ready to listen to the beautiful story of Jesus? 

Will you not do as those people did whom Mr. Williams, 
one of our good missionaries, tells about? He had been liv- 
ing among them, and telling them the story of Jesus until they 
had all heard it. So he told them that now they ought to help 
send the missionaries to other places where no one had heard 
about Jesus. Now these people where Mr. Williams was 
lived on an island away off in the ocean, and only once in a 
while aship would stop there. They never had had any money, 
and they didn't know what to give. So they said to him: 
‘* We haven't any money. How can we help send the mission- 


aries?'’ ‘* Well,’’ said Mr. Williams, ‘‘ you all keep pigs,— 
don't you?’ ‘ Yes,"’ they answered, ‘‘every one of us keeps 
pigs.’ ‘‘ Then suppose every family mark one of their pigs, 


and call it the Lord's pig,’’ said Mr. Williams. ‘* Feed it 
well, and make it nice and fat. Then, when a ship comes 
here, you can sell your pigs, and give the money to the mis- 
sionaries."" That night there were piggies squealing every- 
where, for every man went straight home and marked one of 
his pigs for the Lord. Oh, how those piggies were fed, and 
how fat they got! And when, after a few months, a ship 
stopped at the island, the people got more than five hundred 
dollars for them. And they gave it all to the missionaries. 

Now, won't you take this Tittle piggy and fatten him? Set 
him up where you can see him, and feed him on pennies, 
nickels, and dimes, and perhaps sometime grandpa or uncle 
will give him a nice new quarter. When you want to spend 
your penny for candy, won't you remember that there are so 
many little girls and boys who haven't much of anything but 
rice to eat, but are willing to give up the most of that so they 
can give the price of it to the missionaries? Now while you 
are little you can help to send a missionary, and perhaps when 
you are grown up you can go as one. 

Now good-by. Be sure to remember to bring in your pig 
nice and fat on Rally Day this fall. 


Your loving friend, 
Mrs. ANNA V. HAYHURST. 





Have you ever tried The Sunday School Times Les- 
son Pictures as a help in interesting your class in the 
lesson? Tencents will pay for a quarter's set,—13 
different pictures, each on a separate sheet of enam- 
eled paper. Order now for the Third Quarter. 











A Protest and a Plea 


The superintendent of a large primary department of a 
school numbering some seven hundred was reviewing the 
lessons for the quarter. She was showing the pictures of 
the roll, and the children were telling the story of each, all 
with perfect attention, when suddenly the door opened, 
and in walked six stalwart men. Without so much as ‘‘ by 
your leave’’ they tiptoed across the room, just as though 
their tiptoeing was going to make the disturbance any the 
more welcome, The superintendent’s face flushed, she 
stopped talking, and looked helplessly around at the chil- 
dren, mothers, and visitors. One of the men, seeing her 
confusion, said, in an apologetic tone, ‘‘ Just a moment, 
please; we won’t be long.’’ The water-power for the 
church organ had suddenly given out, and they wanted the 
piano for the morning service. And they got it, but in 
such a way! The books were swept off, the table and 
picture-roll stand pushed aside, the piano wheeled across 
the room, and they were gone again, little. thinking of the 
wounded feelings, the distracted attention, the general dis- 
turbance they had left behind. The superintendent bravely 
made the most of it, and the children responded to her re- 
markably well. But in the few minutes left what -could 
she do to collect the scattered thoughts and leave any good 
impression of the lesson ? 


Against such intrusions as this, against all intrusions on 
the sacredness of the hour with the children, in the name 
of the primary teachers of our land I protest. Such oc- 
currences are all too common, and are generally the result 
of carelessness and thoughtlessness. It was perfectly right 
that that piano should be used for the church service, but 
not right that it should be taken in that way. Those six 
men were good men, all of them, careful, courteous, and 
considerate, as a rule, but their action in this instance was 
due simply to a lack of appreciation for the primary ser- 
vice. 

Suppose that piano had been in the church during the 
time of meeting, and for some good reason it was wanted 
elsewhere, which* of those good men would have dared 
think of marching into the church service and taking the 
piano in that unceremonious way? Such a thing would 
not have been allowed for an instant. Is the church ser- 
vice any more a service of worship than the primary 
department service ? Is the service of the little folks any 
less sacred than that of the big folks? And should inter- 
ruptions be permitted there any more than in the other ser- 
vice? Not that interruptions are always unpardonable, 
There are certain times when critical circumstances may 
make an interruption permissible, but those times do not 
come often. It is not every day that six men enter a pri- 
mary department and carry off the piano; this is only a 
forceful example ; but very often the secretary, the librarian, 
even the general superintendent, or somebody else, enters 
at a time that is most inopportune, and for a purpose that is 
not a legitimate one at that moment. 

A little more careful thought on this subject, then 
the rights of the children and their teachers will be pro- 
tected, and the children will not have the opportunity of 
observing so many examples of irreverence.— Clementine 
Lucas Halpenny, State Superintendent Primary and Junior 
Departments, Indianapolts, Ind. 


“ 
A Grape-Vine that Bears 


One use I make of the blackboard is to mark attend- 
ance. Instead of using a class-book every Sunday, in 
one corner of the board I have the picture of a grape-vine, 
in which the children are very much interested. I draw 
the vine without any fruit upon it,—no clusters of grapes, 
but naked cluster stems ; and above each of these naked 
stems I put a child’s name, and then, each Sunday, as 
they come, I place one grape upon it. Of course, the one 
who attends most regularly has the largest cluster at the 
end of the quarter; when the old vine is erased, and a new 
one pictured. The children are very fond of this method 
of marking attendance. There is no prize in connection 
with it. The child simply has the satisfaction and pleasure 
of seeing and knowing how many Sundays he has been 
present. I try to teach them and make them feel that it is 
a privilege, rather than a duty, to attend, and that in pro- 
portion as they have had opportunity to hear of God and 
all he has done for them, they should bring forth fruit 
for him,—Liszte E. Smith, Burford, Ont. 


% 
Suggestions from Cathedral Services 


One reason why the primary department of the Sunday- 
school is worthy of the best is that things count for much 
more during those early years than they do in later life. 
It is the time when habits are forming, and we ought there- 
fore to take advantage of it. Then, if ever, the children 
can be taught the dignity and grandeur of worship, and 
habits of reverence may be cultivated as never again, per- 
haps. The little ones may not be as deeply impressed as 
some older people might be by the same service, but 
preparation for deep impressions can be made. 

I was never so much impressed by simple worship as I 
was last summer in some of the cathedrals in England; and 
while one would hardly expect to get much help for a pri- 
mary department from such services, I am satisfied that we 
might wisely incorporate in our exercises some features of 
the cathedral services. One of our serious problems is 
how to give variety to our program, so that it will continue 
to be bright, and to maintain a feeling of expectancy on the 
part of our scholars, I venture to make two suggestions, 
which, of course, have been used elsewhere, but which 
added not a little to the impressiveness of the stately ser- 
vices in the great cathedrals, as I took part in them. 

One is the method of using the Commandments. I 
would suggest that the leader read a commandment, and 
the children chant the response, ‘‘ Lord, have mercy upon 
us, and incline our hearts to keep thy law,’’ and so 
on to the end, chanting, after the Tenth Commandment, 
the fuller refrain, ‘‘ Lerd, have mercy upon us, and write 
all these thy laws in our hearts, we beseech thee.’’ 

The other suggestion is that, after the farewell hymn is 
sung, the children bow in silent prayer until a quiet chord 
is struck on the piano. It could be explained to them 









































































































that their prayer should be that 
God would bless the service just 
ended, This simple device would 
quiet the little ones, and close the 
hour with dignity. This second suggestion I have tried 
with good effect, and the other I am now trying.— //%?- 
liam D. Murray, Plainfield, N. /. 


“% 
Mrs. Barnes’s Question Box 


The International Primary and Junior Secretary, Mrs. J. W. 





Barnes, will conduct the Question Box for primary and junior 
teachers that appears in every third-of-the-month issue on this 
page. Questions on any problem of elementary Sunday-school 


work may be addressed to Mrs. J. W. Barnes, The Sunday School 
Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





WALTHAM, MASss,—I take the liberty of asking you for the 
address of some firm where | might send for helps for children 
in the class in the way of illustrated cards on the lesson, ‘Ihe 
class consists of girls from eight to ten years. If not too much 
trouble, please state cost.—Mrs. B. C. T. 

You do not state what lessons you are using, but if the 
International series of lessons, then the illustrated (colored) 
cards issued by the Providence Lithograph Co. of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, may suit you. The W. A. Wilde 
Co. of Boston issues one-cent pictures on the lessons, and 
The Sunday School Times Co. will send you a quarterly 
set of thirteen pictures for ten cents, Either of these series 
would be helpful. 





MEDIA, PA.—I am just starting my work. Where can I 
get help for blackboard work, and is it essential for me to use 
it every Sunday ?—A. C. M. 

‘*The Blackboard Class,’’ by Florence H. Darnell (25 
cents) will give you the hints and practical suggestions you 
desire. No, it is not essential that the blackboard be used 
every Sunday in connection with the lesson, though it is 

robable that you will find it a great convenience, and use 
it some way each week. You do not state the age of the 
pupils you teach, and this fact would largely determine the 
plans for the use of the board. 

FULLERTON, NEB.—Can you tell me where I can get in- 
formation about how to organize and conduct a Cradle Roll 
department in the Sunday-school? The primary department 
has no separate room, but is a part of the main school, and 
the whole school is crowded for room.—M. L. F. 

The International Primary Department issues a leaflet 
on the Cradle Roll, which will be sent on application to 
me at 33-Kearney Street, Newark, New Jersey. The plan 
does not contemplate the attendance at school of these 
babies, so you need not be deterred from starting it be- 
cause of the crowded condition of your school. 





ST. STEPHENS, N. B.—I desire to take up a course of study 
to fit me for primary work. What shall I take ?—J. R. 

Most of the state and provincial Sunday-school Asso- 
ciations have a course which they recommend. Write to 
the general secretary of the New Brunswick Association, 
the Rev. A. Lucas, Sussex. A leaflet has been prepared 
by the International Primary Department on this subject, 
which will be sent on application to the secretary, 32 Kears 
ney Street, Newark, New Jersey. Your training should 
include knowledge of the Bible, child nature, laws of 
teaching, methods of teaching, and methods of work. 





ALLIANCE, OHIO.—Would you use motion songs in the 
primary class? Would the ‘* Building*’ song do for juniors, 
if motions were not used ?—G. E. T. 

Motion songs are suitable occasionally for the beginners 
(children under six), but not for the primary or junior 
children. Even then care must be taken, in their use, not 
to have anything but natural gestures, which would be the 
natural, spontaneous action of the child. Even these little 
children need songs of this character but seldom, and then 
beware lest even the simple motions detract from the 
thought expressed in songs. Such songs as are contained 
in ‘*Song Stories for the Sunday-school ’’ and ‘ Primary 
and Junior Songs for the Sunday-school,’’ both published 
by Clayton H. Summy Co., Chicago, will give you a good 
selection for the children, The Primary and Junior Quar- 
terly, issued by the Westminster Press, often contains good 
—_— which may be clipped and pasted in your scrap- 

k. 

The song you refer to is not a good one from any stand- 
point, and is not used now, nor has it been used for many 
years, by thoughtful teachers, When we want to have an 
example of what not to use, we use that song. I know it 
had a run ten years ago, when motion songs were carried 
to an extreme, but folks are wiser now. If you will ana- 
lyze it, you will see that it has a negative thought all 

rough, emphasized with a positive motion, and this is 
contrary to all good teaching. Think it over, and dis- 
courage its use. I think other songs Which embody the 
same thougtit might be better used for junior children. 
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didening of Israel’s Life 


By Dean Frank K. Sanders 


1E International Lessons for the next 
six months cover a period of supreme 
, | importance to the Hebrew people. At 
4 its very outset their continued existence 
as a united, dominant nation, seemed 
to be imperiled by a needless disrup- 
tion, brought on by the senseless vanity 
and stupidity of a harem-raised, flat- 
They apparently became separated into 





tered king. 
two struggling peoples, hostile, and mutually prevented 


from any real progress. But history justified the ver- 
dict of the prophetic historian who recorded the earlier 
words of Ahijah, ‘‘ This thing is of me.’’ The two 
peoples of Northern Israel and Judah,—one in blood, 
in traditions, in faith,—were really representative of 
tendencies which might have created constant discord. 
The spirit of the northern people was relatively free ; 
that of Judah, conservative. Judah maintained the 
Hebrew traditions and conventions and institutions ; 
Israel tended to create new ones, or to try experi- 
ments. The one state was notable for loyalty to its 
rulers ; the other, for the ease with which a new 
dynasty was established. In Judah, the priesthood 
rapidly rose to great importance; in Israel, the 
prophet was rather the priest's superior. Judah was 
less affected than Israel by the currents of the life of the 
outside world. In brief, they represented two rather 
distinct lines of the development of the Hebrew na- 
ture. Historically, this tended to lead to richer 
results than would have been the case under an un- 
broken monarchy with traditions and prerogatives 
well fixed. The Israelites, as a race, did more for 
the world because of their opportunity to develop un- 
restrictedly both their inherited bent and their 
responsiveness to a new environment. 


a 


The great fact of the two and a half centuries be- 
tween Solomon and Isaiah was the introduction of 
the Hebrew people, particularly its northern and more 
exposed portion, to the outside world, and the conse- 
quent enlargement of its mental and spiritual horizon, 
Solomon had encouraged trade and made alliances, 
but his people had scarcely realized the moral signifi- 
cance of it. They were naturally self-sufficient and 
reserved. But from the day of Asa's. invitation to 
Benhadad of Syria to assist him by invading Northern 
Israel, the closer relations of the Hebrews with the 
world about them began. The tendency was fostered, 
almost forced, by the growing ambition of Assyria, a 
nation long hindered from satisfying its ambition to 
dominate the world by the practical balance between 
itself and its principal vassal, Babylonia, but in the 
days of Omri and Ahab, and in the subsequent reigns, 
realizing gradually its hopes. Omri's policy of con- 
quest or alliance, furthered by Ahab, was doubtless 
due to his sense of the common danger to every petty 
Palestinian state from the hungry Assyrian devourer. 
During the half century following 750 B.C., when 
that wonderful quartet of prophets,—Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, and Micah,—were making their appeal of 
warning, instruction, and helpful definition of re- 
ligious realities, the southern boundary of Assyria’s 
empire was extended past Northern Israel, Phoenicia, 
Judah, and Philistia, to the ‘‘brook of Egypt.’’ 
Assyria, to these smaller and weaker peoples, em- 
bodied the whole world. Israel's thinkers were 
thereby guided to a comprehension of the sovereign 
power and holy character of God. 

It took the whole of the two centuries for this 
achievement. Isaiah's declaration of the sovereignty 
of Jehovah would have been too large an idea, ap- 
parently, for Elijah. The latter was intellectually 
and spiritually a giant, but one of his own age. He 
was not a theologian, but a man of energetic faith. 
In his day the prevailing tendency was to monolatry. 
Fidelity to a nation’s god did not forbid the acknowl- 
edgment that other nations and countries had their 
gods, too. When Ahab married Jezebel, it seemed 
but courtesy to permit the young queen to have a 
shrine dedicated to the Pheenician Baal, and a train 
of priests and prophets in attendance. It was the 
invasion of Jehovah's rights on Israelitish soil and 
the weakening of popular allegiance that stirred Eli- 
jah's sturdy soul. He proved that it was Jehovah 
who gave the blessings and guided the destinies of 
their land, and he settled once for all the question of 
supremacy. Through his brave championship, sup- 
ported by the leaders who followed after him, Jehovah 
became the unquestioned God of Israel. In the days 





of Amos and Isaiah the people were not charged with 
professed unfaithfulness, but with practices which 
nullified their professed obedience and zeal. 

The half century of prosperity which marked the 
reigns of Uzziah in Judah and Jeroboam II in Israel 


was the means of testing the moral and spiritual. 


value of the worship so freely given to Jehovah: 
Commerce flourished, peace prevailed, distinctions of 
wealth and power developed rapidly. A social situa- 
tion grew up astonishingly like that in our own com- 
munities to-day, with similar ineqalities of fortune, 
misusings of power, and disregard of duty. Re- 
ligiously the people seemed to cherish a blind con- 
fidence in Jehovah, as one who could and would 
protect them. 
& 


Thus came to the prophetic thinkers their God- 
given opportunity. The existing situation needed re- 
interpretation, All agreed that Jehovah was Israel's 
God, and Israel his people; that this relationship 
was in some sense significant ; that Jehovah was not 
like other gods. The prophets proceeded to show 
that Jehovah was a being best definable in terms of 
character, as the righteous, loving, or holy One; that 
his people, in order to be usable for his righteous 
purposes, must be like him; that they were, as a 
matter of fact, quite indifferent to moral and religious 
standards ; that he would, therefore, be forced to 
arouse the national consciousness, unawakened by 
repeated attempts on Jehovah's part to stir it, by 
using the Assyrian as his tool to punish the nation. 
Assyria’s expected invasion was not to be reckoned as 
an overthrow of one or two more petty peoples and 
their god (as Sennacherib would think), but as a dem- 
onstration of Jehovah's redemptive purpose, which 
would, if necessary for Israel's training in true right- 
eousness, subject the nation to this dreadful experience. 
It would not be a destroying vengeance, but a sifting 
and educative experience. 

Alas ! the northern kingdom would not be warned. 
Hosea saw clearly that her fate was sure. The re- 
demptive forces could not battle with those of disor- 
ganization. She had been hopelessly secularized, 
rent asunder, and incapacitated for unified action. 
Her fall was for many years only a question of time, 
for she had not the essentials of permanence, despite 
her many noble traditions. 

Judah, on the other hand, while needing the same 
experience, was able to accept it as disciplinary, to 
reach through it a broader conception of God, of man, 
and of their proper relations, and to make it a step- 
ping-stone to a higher type of religious life, 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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Toning Up the Sunday- School 
in Hot Weather 
By Lee McCrae 


HE going-away fever is dreadfully contagious. 
Americans are restless at best, and especially sus- 
ceptible to the disease after the winter's bondage 

to business, home-keeping, or school. Besides, the 
people who go make such a fuss about it, especially 
the people of limited means, to whom the going is an 
event. The result is that our staying at home seems 
a bit forlorn when the summer days draw near. Chil- 
dren are readily imbued with this idea ; they begin 
to think that it is the proper thing to do, that their 
absence from Sunday-school is anticipated. As a 
rule, they are fond of living up to our expectations of 
them. 

A little girl went home from the primary room one 
Sunday, immediately sought her mother, and asked 
anxiously, ‘‘ When are we going?”’ 

‘Going where ?”’ 

‘Oh ! away somewhere.’’ 

‘Why, dearie, we are going to stay right here, in 
our nice home,”’ replied the wise mother. 

««Oh, no,—we can’t! The teacher said good-by, 
and she hoped we would have a nice time while we 
were sep’rated. And Margie that lives in the big 
red house is going somewhere. When are we going 
somewhere ?”’ 

In vain the mother tried to explain. The child 
was sure that Sunday-school had come to an end, and 
that staying at home was out of the question. To 
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imitate is a child’s delight ; to be different is often a 
terrible thing. 

Upon my return from last summer's vacation, a 
small boy squared himself before me and announced 
proudly ;: ‘‘I’ve been away too. I was gone’ most two 
weeks, and missed two Sunday-schools.”’ 

‘Where were you?’’ I asked. 

‘«Oh ! out to Aunt Laura’s,’’ 

I happened to know that Aunt Laura lived om the 
edge of the town, scarcely a mile from the little fel- 
low’s home ; but that was all right,—he had fulfilled 
the requirements, and ‘‘ been away,’’ like the rest 
of us. 

Boys and girls nearly grown, sensitive in regard to 
the family pocketbook, have been known to remain 
away from Sunday-school for several consecutive Sun- 
days, and pretend absence from town, rather than 
admit themselves to be unable to follow the fashion. 
Pretense is a pitiable thing in the young, springing 
usually from supersensitiveness. It is not so much 
to be censured as guarded against. We must teach 
independence, and practice it before them. A teacher 
once said, ‘‘No, I cannot afford a trip this year,'’ 
and a smile of relief flashed over the faces of some of 
the class. 

It is this false idea and the going-away fever that 
depletes our ranks unnecessarily during the summer 
season. It puts absence into children’s heads to hear 
a superintendent say, ‘‘We must have our annual 
picnic before we separate for the summer.’’ Instead, 
suppose the outing is set for the last week in July or 
the first of August, when a day in the woods is much 
more appreciated by town people, ‘and when the 
weather is more apt to be suitable than in the variable 
spring months. If so many of the prominent families 
are going away that the picnic would seem a bit for- 
lorn, this might not be a good plan. In that case 
the superintendent should urge the teachers (privately, 
of course) to arrange for class outings that will probably 
please the children more than would larger gather- 
ings. A midsummer lawn fete, managed chiefly by 
the boys and girls, would arouse their enthusiasm, 
and, incidentally, hold their attendance. 

Then each session of the school should have some 
special feature, something unexpected, and out of the 
ordinary program. We must shun monotony in the 
sleepy summer, yet that is usually the time we follow 
the old ruts most closely. 

With wide-open windows let as much of God’s 
outdoors in as possible. Simple, inexpensive deco- 
rating may be done by the classes, the result of their 
outings, perhaps. Once upon a time an ugly, bare 
room was almost transformed by branches of glossy 
maple leaves and a few cages of singing birds. Class 
bouquets of wild or home-grown flowers, placed upon 
little stands or on window ledges, will be a pretty 
change, and distribute color about the room. 

We have all heard of schools or separate classes 
holding their sessions out of doors, under the trees of 
the church lawn or in the shade of the building. One 
school in a Western city tried meeting regularly in a 
park a mile or so from the church. Few, however, 
are so situated that this is possible ; besides, there is 
danger of its seeming a sort of Sunday picnic to the 
children. Otherwise the plan might work, and cer- 
tainly the memory of such a scene would linger in all 
minds. It would be fine to meet in a large, airy 
tent, and teach a lesson about the Israelites ! 

Instead of bewailing ‘‘this extremely hot day,’’ 
and congratulating the few present on their faithful- 
ness, let the superintendent—if he must allude to it 
—speak of ‘this glorious summer weather,’’ and re- 
mind the school of the day the furnace smoked, and 
they had to be dismissed because of the cold. Teach 
gratitude instead of complaint. 

Before the exodus begins he might try this plan: 
He should tell the school that, since they expect him 
to furnish a substitute during the time he is away, he 
expects each teacher and each pupil to do likewise. 
Every one planning to be absent must begin at once 
to look for some one to take his or her place, secure 
the substitute’s promise to attend for the given num- 
ber of Sundays, send in the name to the superinten- 
dent, and thus secure a ‘‘leave of absence.’”’ A 
special secretary, preferably a boy or girl of about 
sixteen, should be appointed to look after this, and a 
record upon a chart or blackboard should be kept. 

It is more than likely that many of the ‘*‘ substi- 
tutes’’ would become regular scholars in the end, so 
that Rally Day would mean extra chairs instead of 
filling vacancies. 

The idea that we expect their places to be regularly 
filled will impress both teachers and pupils with the 
importance of their Sunday-school work, and it wil) 
be good medicine for the going-away fever. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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Two Boys in One Jacket 
By the Rev. Amelia A. Frost 


H' ! YAH ! Come see the kid with a baby's hand !"’ 

Distress flushed the little fellow’s handsome 

face. His big dark eyes snapped with anger 

as he quickly thrust the deformed hand behind him 
and backed up against the school-house. 

‘* Jiggers and bumblebees! Looks 's if he wanted 
ter fight,’’ shouted the same rough voice. 

By this time a crowd of children stood in front of 
the young stranger as he bravely faced his persecutors 
and choked the tears back. 

‘«What's. his name, Don?’’ asked another boy. 
‘«Say, bub, what's yer name? and where'd you come 
from ?’’ he continued. 

«Oh! I know his name,’’ piped a girl's voice. 
«It's Wilbur Sherman. I heard him tell teacher this 
morning.”’ 

‘‘He’s moved into the house next to mine, and 
there's a sick woman,—his mother, I guess,’’ added 
another. 

Wilbur s lip quivered but he straightened up. As he 
did so a clinking sound caught the ear of his first tor- 
mentor. 

‘*Say, kiddie, what's them irons on yer legs for? 
Ter make yer run fast? Lost yer tongue? Here! 
Show up yer fightin’ hand !’’ and he roughly seized the 
rigid arm to bring forward the tiny misshapen hand. 

Like a flash Wilbur doubled his strong right fist 
and dealt a stunning blow between the eyes of the 
larger boy. It was so sharp and unexpected that Don 
Porter was dazed for an instant. The astonished crowd 
quickly parted in front of the two boys. Wilbur, his 
little heart pounding, his face burning, his eyes 
blinded with tears that would push into them, made 
a dash forthe street. The stiff irons, worn to straighten 
his ankles, made it harder for him to run. In spite 
of the irons he had to run on the sides of his feet. 
But ‘he could run faster than most boys of ten. Be- 
fore the astonished Don realized what had befallen 
him, Wilbur was some distance down the street. 

‘«Won't he geta poundin’? Jest let me ketch him !"’ 
exclaimed the furious Don as he felt the bunch on his 
forehead and started after the runner with both fists 
in fighting trim. Several children were close at his 
heels, excited and curious to see what would come of 
it. They were not prepared for what did come. 

Wilbur sped toward Main Street. Without taking 
cross walks he rushed heedlessly into the broad 
square, dodging wheels and horses with the skill early 
acquired by every city boy. Electrics had no terror 
for him, and so he hurried on to cross in front of the 
one approaching. But one of the poor uncertain feet 
gave a sudden twist and sent him headlong. The 
motorman checked his car, but not soon enough. The 
prostrate boy was struck on the head. A big police- 
man tenderly lifted the unconscious child in his arms, 

‘‘l am his mother’s physician,’’ said a kindly voice. 
‘«Here, officer, get into my carriage, we'll take him 
home. Poor little fellow! His crippled body doesn't 
match his courage. This street is no place for him, 
Here, boy,’’ he added to one standing near, ‘‘ jump 
in next the officer, and let the legs rest on your knees."’ 

The boy was Don Porter. He had come up just in 
time to see the accident. Hot and angry, at first he 
felt glad when his enemy fell. But a feeling of terror 
quickly followed. He would have snatched Wilbur 
off the track had there been time. But now for an 
instant the thought flashed: ‘*What'll the fellers say 
to see me a-helpin’ to get him home?’’ It was only 
an instant. He took the place as directed, and care- 
fully lifted the iron-bound legs to hislap. The carriage 
had rubber tires, the doctor drove carefully, and they 
soon reached the house. 

Quickly hitching his horse the doctor went in with- 
out ringing, as was his custom. With a few words he 
quieted the fears of Mrs. Sherman. The big officer 
took the injured boy into the house. The door was 
shut, and Don was left to think it all over. 

Slowly he walked down the street. The picture of 
that white still face on the policeman’s arm, and the 
tiny deformed hand held so tenderly in the great 
Strong fingers, kept right before his eyes. He could 
still feel the weight of those limp little legs in the 
iron frames across his knees. The doctor said Wilbur 
was not dead, but what if he should die? Who was 
to blame for it all ? 
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‘He was a plucky chap to hit me like that,—only 
one hand, and no feet to speak of ; wonder if he'll 
die,*’ said the unhappy boy to himself. 

Don's supper didn’ t taste good that night. The boys 
played football on the green without him, He was 
glad to get by himself into the woodshed and split 
kindlings. It gave him a chance to think. LEarly in 
the evening he crept off to bed. It was long before 
he could get to sleep. The big brave eyes of Wilbur 
Sherman kept staring at himin the dark. Hecould see 
ima tears, and it made him choke. Why didn't he 
tease a boy of his own size with two hands and strong 
feet? What could he do to show he wasn't so mean 
as it lodked ? 

There was his flower garden, and the money he had 
earned for a fishing-rod, and the collie pups, and his 
rabbits. At last he went to sleep. 

When Mrs, Sherman's Bridget was setting the table 
for breakfast next morning, she heard a knock at the 
kitchen door. There she found a frightened-looking 
boy with his hands behind him. 

‘*Is he dead ?’’ was the boy's anxious greeting. 

‘*An’ is it Wilbur yez be axin’ about? The saints 
be praised an’ he’s livin’, but it's a sorry time the 
darlint’s been havin’ all night wid his ravin’s about the 
b' y that do be pokin’ fun at his little hand. If yez know 
the varmint, jist bring him in sight o' Bridget 
Mahoney !"’ 

‘«Here—give him these!’ interrupted Don, as he 
thrust a great handful of sweet-peas toward her and 
hurried away. 

‘«Now isn’t he the foine lad a-bringin’ the swate 
posies wid kisses o’ the mornin’ all shinin’ on their 
purty faces,’’ muttered Bridget as she watched him 
turn the corner. ‘‘Sure and I'll put 'em on the table 
furninst the little bed !’’ and she tiptoed to the sick- 
room. 

‘* What if he should die? What if he should die ?"’ 
kept pushing itself in among Don's ‘‘ map questions’’ 
and ‘‘miscellaneous examples’’ that day. Lessons 
went hard, and he was glad when school was over. 

As Bridget stepped out of the back door with her 
ash-pan next morning, Don came up the walk. 

‘« Hello !’’ said she, and tilted her pan on the edge 
of the barrel. ‘It's Wilbur yez be wantin’ to know 
about, and it's mesilf wud be glad to say he's betther, but 
fax thin I'd be lyin’ to yez. The poor head of him 
is swelled to the size o’ two, wid a face as black as the 
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kitchen stove. He doesn’t know annybody, and the 
docther can't tell which way it'll be turnin’ wid him."’ 

««]—I'd like—if he’’—stammered Don. ‘Here's 
one o' my*'— and he passed Bridget a small basket 
containing the dearest thing he owned—a handsome 
collie pup—then turned, and was out of sight be- 
fore the astonished girl had time to set down her ash- 
pan. 

The doctor soon found signs of improvement in 
Wilbur. Don came to the back door every morning 
to hear news from the sick boy, and always left some 
small treasure, but wouldn't tell Bridget his name. 

One day, a fortnight after the accident, Don was 
mowing the lawn for a neighbor on the next street. 
Suddenly a voice called. ‘Porter! Don Porter! 
Come here !'’ He looked up and saw a group of boys 
on the opposite sidewalk. Dropping his mower he 
started toward them. 

‘Come on!'’ called another voice. 
whole circus !"’ 

Just then beyond the group he espied Wilbur Sher- 
man. It was the first time Don had seen him since the 
scene that for a fortnight had been haunting him, — 
Wilbur with pale pleading face backed against the 
fence by thoughtless boys, trying to hide the queer 
little hand from cruel questioners. 

Like a flash the two boys in Don's jacket met for 
a tussle. Should he join the persecutors? He 
couldn't dothat. Should he make some excuse and go 
back to his work? He couldn't do that. Should he 
openly take Wilbur's part? That was the thing to do, 
but what would the boys say? This battle was 
ended in about two steps. He braced up and hurried 
toward them. Poor Wilbur looked more terror- 
stricken when he saw Don, Something dreadful would 
surely happen to him now. 

‘* Here, you fellers! Lethim alone! Takea chap 
yer own size. Say, kiddie! Come an’ watch me mow 
the lawn!’’ These were the words Don flung out to 
the astonished group as he pushed his way among 
them. They were too surprised to resist him if they 
wanted to. 

Wilbur was dazed. He knew it was Don Porter 
he had struck two weeks ago for teasing him. But 
this Don, —with an arm over his shoulder, taking his 
part, leading him across the street—was it another 
Don? 

RuTLAND, Mass. 
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Where Our English Bible Came From 


By Professor Ira M. Price, Ph.D., LL.D. 





VII. Wycliffe’s Version of the Bible 
HE Norman conquest of the British realm 
my in 1066 put a check to the current progress 
i ]) F in biblical learning and translation. It was 
Wai not until the fourteenth century, until the 
Norman elements had been absorbed by 
the old Anglo-Saxon civilization, that any serious 
thought turned towards a translation of the Bible into 
the vernacular of the people. The first thought of 
such a transiation seems to have originated in this 
period with John Wycliffe, and to have been first car- 
ried out by him. 

Wycliffe was born about 1320 in Yorkshire. He 
was educated at Oxford, where he became a fellow, 
and later a master in Balliol College. In 1361, after 
he had secured recognition among the first scholars 
and preachers at Oxford, he resigned his mastership, 
or, rather, exchanged it, for the college living at Fill- 
ingham,—a parish about ten miles distant from Lin- 
coln. His attention henceforth was divided between 
the duties of his parish and the attractions of such a 
center as that of Oxford. Wycliffe’s large view of the 
questions of the day, particularly of those of an eccle- 
astical nature, his contact with the practical every- 
day life of his parishioners, and his intimacy with the 
intellectual activity of Oxford, prepared him for doing 
large service for the men of his times. His public 
life embraces (1) his activity at Oxford (1336-66), (2) 
his semi-political and ecclesiastical activities (1366-78), 
and (3) his open war against Rome, and his prepara- 
tion of a translation of the Bible for the common 
people of his day (1378-1384). 

Wycliffe lived in times of transition,—transition 
from the middle ages to reformation movements. 
The ‘* hundred years’ war with France '’ had just been 
concluded, and in its trail we find the fruits of all 
such bloody struggles. The papal quarrels at Rome 
had so impoverished the central ecclesiastical treas- 
ury that the Pope made demands of the Britons 






for money, which Parliament refused,—and Wycliffe 
stood by his government. The wealth of the chief 
dignitaries of the church and its rich corporations 
were the objects of his persistent attacks. 

Wycliffe had entered middle life before he spoke 
vigorously on the questions of his day. In 1366 he 
justitied Parliament's refusal to pay the Pope's de- 
mands. From 1371 he was the foremost reformer 
of the religious and social forces of England. He 
waged war against papal encroachments and the abuses 
of wealth in the church and its officials. He was 
supported by the University of Oxford, except when 
he embraced any doctrine regarded by it as heretical. 
His wisdom led him to espouse the cause of the com- 
mon people in all these ecclesiastical and semi-po- 
litical questions. 

Finally Wycliffe saw that the true method of de- 
feating Rome and of supplying the needs of the 
people would be to put into availabie form the Holy 
Scriptures. The version current in that day, except 
fragments and a few scattered books of earlier cen- 
turies (mentioned in Article VI), was the Latin Bible 
used by the clergy and high church officials. Only 
the learned could make use of this ; and the church 
officials whose duty it was to teach it and interpret it 
were indolent and careless, or haughty and reserved, 
so far as the humble workmen were concerned. 

It is not known when Wycliffe began his transla- 
tion work. But the New Testament translated into 
the English language of that day was finished about 
1380. In 1382 the whole Bible appeared in English 
form. At this time Wycliffe lived at Lutterworth, in 
Leicestershire, and maintained close relations with the 
intellectual and religious centers of life, particularly 
Oxford and London. It is certain that he had helpers 
in the translation work, but just how much no one 
can ascertain. It is practically certain that most of 
the Old Testament work was done by one of his very 
intimate friends and supporters at Oxford, Nicholas 
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The Widening of Israel’s Life 


By Dean Frank K. Sanders 





HE International Lessons for the next 
-4 six months cover a period of supreme 
| importance to the Hebrew people. At 
“fA its very outset their continued existence 
as a united, dominant nation, seemed 
to be imperiled by a needless disrup- 
tion, brought on by the senseless vanity 
and stupidity of a harem-raised, flat- 
They apparently became separated into 





tered king. 
two struggling peoples, hostile, and mutually prevented 


from any real progress. But history justified the ver- 
dict of the prophetic historian who recorded the earlier 
words of Ahijah, ‘‘ This thing is of me.’’ The two 
peoples of Northern Israel and Judah, —one in blood, 
in traditions, in faith,—were really representative of 
tendencies which might have created constant discord. 
The spirit of the northern people was relatively free ; 
that of Judah, conservative. Judah maintained the 
Hebrew traditions and conventions and institutions ; 
Israel tended to create new ones, or to try experi- 
ments. The one state was notable for loyalty to its 
rulers ; the other, for the ease with which a new 
dynasty was established. In Judah, the priesthood 
rapidly rose to great importance; in Israel, the 
prophet was rather the priest's superior. Judah was 
less affected than Israel by the currents of the life of the 
outside world. In brief, they represented two rather 
distinct lines of the development of the Hebrew na- 
ture. Historically, this tended to lead to richer 
results than would have been the case under an un- 
broken monarchy with traditions and prerogatives 
well fixed. The Israelites, as a race, did more for 
the world because of their opportunity to develop un- 
restrictedly both their inherited bent and _ their 
responsiveness to a new environment. 


eo 


The great fact of the two and a half centuries be- 
tween Solomon and Isaiah was the introduction of 
the Hebrew people, particularly its northern and more 
exposed portion, to the outside world, and the conse- 
quent enlargement of its mental and spiritual horizon, 
Solomon had encouraged trade and made alliances, 
but his people had scarcely realized the moral signifi- 
cance of it. They were naturally self-sufficient and 
reserved. But from the day of Asa’s invitation to 
Benhadad of Syria to assist him by invading Northern 
Israel, the closer relations of the Hebrews with the 
world about them began. The tendency was fostered, 
almost forced, by the growing ambition of Assyria, a 
nation long hindered from satisfying its ambition to 
dominate the world by the practical balance between 
itself and its principal vassal, Babylonia, but in the 
days of Omri and Ahab, and in the subsequent reigns, 
realizing gradually its hopes. Omri's policy of con- 
quest or alliance, furthered by Ahab, was doubtless 
due to his sense of the common danger to every petty 
Palestinian state from the hungry Assyrian devourer. 
During the half century following 750 B.C., when 
that wonderful quartet of prophets,—Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, and Micah,—were making their appeal of 
warning, instruction, and helpful definition of re- 
ligious realities, the southern boundary of Assyria’s 
empire was extended past Northern Israel, Phoenicia, 
Judah, and Philistia, to the ‘‘brook of Egypt.’’ 
Assyria, to these smaller and weaker peoples, em- 
bodied the whole world. Israel's thinkers were 
thereby guided to a comprehension of the sovereign 
power and holy character of God. 

It took the whole of the two centuries for this 
achievement. Isaiah's declaration of the sovereignty 
of Jehovah would have been too large an idea, ap- 
parently, for Elijah. The latter was. intellectually 
and spiritually a giant, but one of his own age. He 
was not a theologian, but a man of energetic faith. 
In his day the prevailing tendency was to monolatry. 
Fidelity to a nation’s god did not forbid the acknowl- 
edgment that other nations and countries had their 
gods, too. When Ahab married Jezebel, it seemed 
but courtesy to permit the young queen to have a 
shrine dedicated to the Pheenician Baal, and a train 
of priests and prophets in attendance. It was the 
invasion of Jehovah's rights on Israelitish soil and 
the weakening of popular allegiance that stirred Eli- 
jah's sturdy soul. He proved that it was Jehovah 
who gave the blessings and guided the destinies of 
their land, and he settled once for all the question of 
supremacy, Through his brave championship, sup- 
ported by the leaders who followed after him, Jehovah 
became the unquestioned God of Israel. In the days 





of Amos and Isaiah the people were not charged with 
professed unfaithfulness, but with practices which 
nullified their professed obedience and zeal. 

The half century of prosperity which marked the 
reigns of Uzziah in Judah and Jeroboam II in Israel 


was the means of testing the moral and spiritual. 


value of the worship so freely given to Jehovah: 
Commerce flourished, peace prevailed, distinctions of 
wealth and power developed rapidly. A social situa- 
tion grew up astonishingly like that in our own com- 
munities to-day, with similar ineqalities of fortune, 
misusings of power, and disregard of duty. Re- 
ligiously the people seemed to cherish a blind con- 
fidence in Jehovah, as one who could and would 
protect them. 
# 


Thus came to the prophetic thinkers their God- 
given opportunity. The existing situation needed re- 
interpretation. All agreed that Jehovah was Israel's 
God, and Israel his people; that this relationship 
was in some sense significant ; that Jehovah was not 
like other gods. The prophets proceeded to show 
that Jehovah was a being best definable in terms of 
character, as the righteous, loving, or holy One; that 
his people, in order to be usable for his righteous 
purposes, must be like him; that they were, as a 
matter of fact, quite indifferent to moral and religious 
standards ; that he would, therefore, be forced to 
arouse the national consciousness, unawakened by 
repeated attempts on Jehovah's part to stir it, by 
using the Assyrian as his tool to punish the nation. 
Assyria’s expected invasion was not to be reckoned as 
an overthrow of one or two more petty peoples and 
their god (as Sennacherib would think), but as a dem- 
onstration of Jehovah's redemptive purpose, which 
would, if necessary for Israel's training in true right- 
eousness, subject the nation to this dreadful experience. 
It would not be a destroying vengeance, but a sifting 
and educative experience. 

Alas ! the northern kingdom would not be warned. 
Hosea saw clearly that her fate was sure. The re- 
demptive forces could not battle with those of disor- 
ganization. She had been hopelessly secularized, 
rent asunder, and incapacitated for unified action. 
Her fall was for many years only a question of time, 
for she had not the essentials of permanence, despite 
her many noble traditions. 

Judah, on the other hand, while needing the same 
experience, was able to accept it as disciplinary, to 
reach through it a broader conception of God, of man, 
and of their proper relations, and to make it a step- 
ping-stone to a higher type of religious life, 
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Toning Up the Sunday- School 
in Hot Weather 


By Lee McCrae 


HE going-away fever is dreadfully contagious. 
Americans are restless at best, and especially sus- 
ceptible to the disease after the winter's bondage 

to business, home-keeping, or school. Besides, the 
people who go make such a fuss about it, especially 
the people of limited means, to whom the going is an 
event. The result is that our staying at home seems 
a bit forlorn when the summer days draw near. Chil- 
dren are readily imbued with this idea ; they begin 
to think that it is the proper thing to do, that their 
absence from Sunday-school is anticipated. As a 
rule, they are fond of living up to our expectations of 
them. 

A little girl went home from the primary room one 
Sunday, immediately sought her mother, and asked 
anxiously, ‘‘ When are we going ?’’ 

‘Going where?’ 

‘*Oh ! away somewhere.’’ 

‘Why, dearie, we are going to stay right here, in 
our nice home,’’ replied the wise mother. 

‘*Oh, no,—we can’t! The teacher said good-by, 
and she hoped we would have a nice time while we 
were sep’rated. And Margie that lives in the big 
red house is going somewhere. When are we going 
somewhere ?”’ 

In vain the mother tried to explain. The child 
was sure that Sunday-school had come to an end, and 
that staying at home was out of the question. To 
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imitate is a child’s delight ; to be different is often a 
terrible thing. 

Upon my return from last summer's vacation, a 
small boy squared himself before me and announced 
proudly : ‘‘I’ve been away too. I was gone’ most two 
weeks, and missed two Sunday-schools.”’ 

‘«Where were you?’’ I asked. 

««Oh ! out to Aunt Laura’s,’’ 

I happened to know that Aunt Laura lived om the 
edge of the town, scarcely a mile from the little fel- 
low’'s home ; but that was all right,—he had fulfilled 
the requirements, and ‘‘ been away,’’ like the rest 
of us. 

Boys and girls nearly grown, sensitive in regard to 
the family pocketbook, have been known to remain 
away from Sunday-school for several consecutive Sun- 
days, and pretend absence from town, rather than 
admit themselves to be unable to follow the fashion. 
Pretense is a pitiable thing in the young, springing 
usually from supersensitiveness, It is not so much 
to be censured as guarded against. We must teach 
independence, and practice it before them. A teacher 
once said, ‘‘No, I cannot afford a trip this year,’’ 
and a smile of relief flashed over the faces of some of 
the class. 

It is this false idea and the going-away fever that 
depletes our ranks unnecessarily during the summer 
season. It puts absence into children’s heads to hear 
a superintendent say, ‘‘We must have our annual 
picnic before we separate for the summer."’ Instead, 
suppose the outing is set for the last week in July or 
the first of August, when a day in the woods is much 
more appreciated by town people, and when the 
weather is more apt to be suitable than in the variable 
spring months. If so many of the prominent families 
are going away that the picnic would seem a bit for- 
lorn, this might not be a good plan. In that case 
the superintendent should urge the teachers (privately, 
of course) to arrange for class outings that will probably 
please the children more than would larger gather- 
ings. A midsummer lawn fete, managed chiefly by 
the boys and girls, would arouse their enthusiasm, 
and, incidentally, hold their attendance. 

Then each session of the school should have some 
special feature, something unexpected, and out of the 
ordinary program. We must shun monotony in the 
sleepy summer, yet that is usually the time we follow 
the old ruts most closely. 

With wide-open windows let as much of God's 
outdoors in as possible. Simple, inexpensive deco- 
rating may be done by the classes, —the result of their 
outings, perhaps. Once upon a time an ugly, bare 
room was almost transformed by branches of glossy 
maple leaves and a few cages of singing birds. Class 
bouquets of wild or home-grown flowers, placed upon 
little stands or on window ledges, will be a pretty 
change, and distribute color about the room. 

We have all heard of schools or separate classes 
holding their sessions out of doors, under the trees of 
the church lawn or in the shade of the building. One 
school in a Western city tried meeting regularly in a 
park a mile or so from the church. Few, however, 
are so situated that this is possible ; besides, there is 
danger of its seeming a sort of Sunday picnic to the 
children. Otherwise the plan might work, and cer- 
tainly the memory of such a scene would linger in all 
minds. It would be fine to meet in a large, airy 
tent, and teach a lesson about the Israelites ! 

Instead of bewailing ‘‘this extremely hot day,”’ 
and congratulating the few present on their faithful- 
ness, let the superintendent—if he must allude to it 
—speak of ‘‘ this glorious summer weather,’’ and re- 
mind the school of the day the furnace smoked, and 
they had to be dismissed because of the cold. Teach 
gratitude instead of complaint. 

Before the exodus begins he might try this plan : 
He should tell the school that, since they expect him 
to furnish a substitute during the time he is away, he 
expects each teacher and each pupil to do likewise. 
Every one planning to be absent must begin at once 
to look for some one to take his or her place, secure 
the substitute’s promise to attend for the given num- 
ber of Sundays, send in the name to the superinten- 
dent, and thus secure a ‘‘leave of absence.’’ A 
special secretary, preferably a boy or girl of about 
sixteen, should be appointed to look after this, and a 
record upon a chart or blackboard should be kept. 

It is more than likely that many of the ‘‘substi- 
tutes’’ would become regular scholars in the end, so 
that Rally Day would mean extra chairs instead of 
filling vacancies. 

The idea that we expect their places to be regularly 
filled will impress both teachers and pupils with the 
importance of their Sunday-school work, and it will 
be good medicine for the going-away fever. 
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Two Boys in One Jacket 


By the Rev. Amelia A. Frost 


I! YAH ! Come see the kid with a baby's hand !"’ 

Distress flushed the little fellow’'s handsome 

face. His big dark eyes snapped with anger 

as he quickly thrust the deformed hand behind him 
and backed up against the school-house. 

‘* Jiggers and bumblebees! Looks 's if he wanted 
ter fight,’ shouted the same rough voice. 

By this time a crowd of children stood in front of 
the young stranger as he bravely faced his persecutors 
and choked the tears back. 

««What's his name, Don?’’ asked another boy. 
««Say, bub, what's yer name? and where'd you come 
from ?’’ he continued. 

«Oh! I know his name,'’ piped a girl's voice. 
««It's Wilbur Sherman. I heard him tell teacher this 
morning.’’ 

‘«He’s moved into the house next to mine, and 
there’s a sick woman,—his mother, I guess,’’ added 
another. 

Wilbur's lip quivered but he straightened up. As he 
did so a clinking sound caught the ear of his first tor- 
mentor. 

‘Say, kiddie, what's them irons on yer legs for? 
Ter make yer run fast? Lost yer tongue? Here! 
Show up yer fightin’ hand !’’ and he roughly seized the 
rigid arm to bring forward the tiny misshapen hand. 

Like a flash Wilbur doubled his strong right fist 
and dealt a stunning blow between the eyes of the 
larger boy. It was so sharp and unexpected that Don 
Porter was dazed for an instant. The astonished crowd 
quickly parted in front of the two boys. Wilbur, his 
little heart pounding, his face burning, his eyes 
blinded with tears that would push into them, made 
a dash for the street. The stiff irons, worn to straighten 
his ankles, made it harder for him to run. _ In spite 
of the irons he had to run on the sides of his feet. 
But ‘he could run faster than most boys of ten. Be- 
fore the astonished Don realized what had befallen 
him, Wilbur was some distance down the street. 

‘Won't he get a poundin’? Jest let me ketch him !"’ 
exclaimed the furious Don as he felt the bunch on his 
forehead and started after the runner with bofh fists 
in fighting trim. Several children were close at his 
heels, excited and curious to see what would come of 
it. They were not prepared for what did come, 

Wilbur sped toward Main Street. Without taking 
cross walks he rushed heedlessly into the broad 
square, dodging wheels and horses with the skill early 
acquired by every city boy. Electrics had no terror 
for him, and so he hurried on to cross in front of the 
one approaching. But one of the poor uncertain feet 
gave a sudden twist and sent him headlong. The 
motorman checked his car, but not soon enough. The 
prostrate boy was struck on the head. A big police- 
man tenderly lifted the unconscious child in his arms. 

‘«T am his mother's physician,’’ said a kindly voice. 
‘«Here, officer, get into my carriage, we'll take him 
home. Poor little fellow! His crippled body doesn't 
match his courage. This street is no place for him. 
Here, boy,’’ he added to one standing near, ‘‘ jump 
in next the officer, and let the legs rest on your knees.”’ 

The boy was Don Porter. He had come up just in 
time to see the accident. Hot and angry, at first he 
felt glad when his enemy fell. But a feeling of terror 
quickly followed. He would have snatched Wilbur 
off the track had there been time. But now for an 
instant the thought flashed: ‘*What'll the fellers say 
to see me a-helpin’ to get him home?"’ It was only 
an instant. He took the place as directed, and care- 
fully lifted the iron-bound legs to hislap. The carriage 
had rubber tires, the doctor drove carefully, and they 
soon reached the house. 

Quickly hitching his horse the doctor went in with- 
out ringing, as was his custom. With a few words he 
quieted the fears of Mrs. Sherman. The big officer 
took the injured boy into the house. The door was 
shut, and Don was left to think it all over, 

Slowly he walked down the street. The picture of 
that white still face on the policeman’s arm, and the 
tiny deformed hand held so tenderly in the great 
strong fingers, kept right before his eyes. He could 
still feel the weight of those limp little legs in the 
iron frames across his knees. The doctor said Wilbur 
was not dead, but what if he should die? Who was 
to blame for it all ? 
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‘He was a plucky chap to hit me like that,—only 
one hand, and no feet to speak of; wonder if he'll 
die,’’ said the unhappy boy to himself. 

Don's supper didn't taste good that night. The boys 
played football on the green without him. He was 
glad to get by himself into the woodshed and split 
kindlings. It gave him a chance to think. LEarly in 
the evening he crept off to bed. It was long before 
he could get to sleep. The big brave eyes of Wilbur 
Sherman kept staring at him in thedark. He could see 
ime tears, and it made him choke. Why didn’t he 
tease a boy of his own size with two hands and strong 
feet? What could he do to show he wasn't so mean 
as it lodked? 

There was his flower garden, and the money he had 
earned for a fishing-rod, and the collie pups, and his 
rabbits. At last he went to sleep. 

When Mrs. Sherman's Bridget was setting the table 
for breakfast next morning, she heard a knock at the 
kitchen door. There she found a frightened-looking 
boy with his hands behind him. 

‘*Is he dead ?’’ was the boy's anxious greeting. 

‘*An’ is it Wilbur yez be axin’ about? The saints 
be praised an’ he’s livin’, but it's a sorry time the 
darlint's been havin’ all night wid his ravin'’s about the 
b'y that do be pokin’ fun athis little hand. If yez know 
the varmint, jist bring him in sight o' Bridget 
Mahoney !”’ 

‘«Here—give him these !’’ interrupted Don, as he 
thrust a great handful of sweet-peas toward her and 
hurried away. 

‘«Now isn't he the foine lad a-bringin’ the swate 
posies wid kisses o’' the mornin’ all shinin’ on their 
purty faces,’’ muttered Bridget as she watched him 
turn the corner. ‘‘Sure and I'll put 'em on the table 
furninst the little bed !’’ and she tiptoed to the sick- 
room. 

‘* What if he should die? What if he should die?"’ 
kept pushing itself in among Don's ‘‘ map questions’’ 
and ‘‘miscellaneous examples’’ that day. Lessons 
went hard, and he was glad when school was over. 

As Bridget stepped out of the back door with her 
ash-pan next morning, Don came up the walk. 

‘« Hello !’’ said she, and tilted her pan on the edge 
of the barrel. ‘It's Wilbur yez be wantin’ to know 
about, and it’s mesilf wud be glad tosay he's betther, but 
fax thin I'd be lyin’ to yez. The poor head of him 
is swelled to the size o’ two, wid a face as black as the 
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kitchen stove. He doesn't know annybody, and the 
docther can't tell which way it'll be turnin’ wid him.’ 

‘«]—I'd like—if he’’— stammered Don. ‘‘ Here's 
one o' my'’— and he passed Bridget a small basket 
containing the dearest thing he owned—a handsome 
collie pup—then turned, and was out of sight be- 
fore the astonished girl had time to set down her ash- 
pan. 

The doctor soon found signs of improvement in 
Wilbur. Don came to the back door every morning 
to hear news from the sick boy, and always left some 
small treasure, but wouldn't tell Bridget his name. 

One day, a fortnight after the accident, Don was 
mowing the lawn for a neighbor on the next street. 
Suddenly a voice called. ‘Porter! Don Porter! 
Come here !'’ He looked up and saw a group of boys 
on the opposite sidewalk. Dropping his mower he 
started toward them. 

‘‘Come on!'’ called another voice. 
whole circus !"’ 

Just then beyond the group he espied Wilbur Sher- 
man. It was the first time Don had seen him since the 
scene that for a fortnight had been haunting him, — 
Wilbur with pale pleading face backed against the 
fence by thoughtless boys, trying to hide the queer 
little hand from cruel questioners. 

Like a flash the two boys in Don's jacket met for 
a tussle. Should he join the persecutors? He 
couldn't dothat. Should he make some excuse and go 
back to his work? He couldn’t do that. Should he 
openly take Wilbur's part? That was the thing to do, 
but what would the boys say? This battle was 
ended in about two steps. He braced up and hurried 
toward them. Poor Wilbur looked more terror- 
stricken when he saw Don. Something dreadful would 
surely happen to him now. 

‘« Here, you fellers! Lethim alone! Take a chap 
yer own size. Say, kiddie! Come an’ watch me mow 
the lawn!'’ These were the words Don flung out to 
the astonished group as he pushed his way among 
them. They were too surprised to resist him if they 
wanted to. 

Wilbur was dazed. He knew it was Don Porter 
he had struck two weeks ago for teasing him. But 
this Don, —with an arm over his shoulder, taking his 
part, leading him across the street—was it another 
Don? 

RuTLAND, Mass. 
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Where Our English Bible Came From 


By Professor Ira M. Price, Ph.D., LL.D. 


VII. Wycliffe’s Version of the Bible 


HE Norman conquest of the British realm 
my in 1066 put a check to the current progress 
L 










in biblical learning and translation. It was 
a Cm not until the fourteenth century, until the 
Norman elements had been absorbed by 
the old Anglo-Saxon civilization, that any serious 
thought turned towards a translation of the Bible into 
the vernacular of the people. The first thought of 
such a translation seems to have originated in this 
period with John Wycliffe, and to have been first car- 
ried out by him. 

Wycliffe was born about 1320 in Yorkshire. He 
was educated at Oxford, where he became a fellow, 
and later a master in Balliol College. In 1361, after 
he had secured recognition among the first scholars 
and preachers at Oxford, he resigned his mastership, 
or, rather, exchanged it, for the college living at Fill- 
ingham,—a parish about ten miles distant from Lin- 
coln. His attention henceforth was divided between 
the duties of his parish and the attractions of such a 
center as that of Oxford. Wycliffe’s large view of the 
questions of the day, particularly of those of an eccle- 
astical nature, his contact with the practical every- 
day life of his parishioners, and his intimacy with the 
intellectual activity of Oxford, prepared him for doing 
large service for the men of his times. His public 
life embraces (1) his activity at Oxford (1336-66), (2) 
his semi-political and ecclesiastical activities (1366-78), 
and (3) his open war against Rome, and his prepara- 
tion of a translation of the Bible for the common 
people of his day (1378-1384). 

Wycliffe lived in times of transition,—transition 
from the middle ages to reformation movements. 
The ‘‘ hundred years’ war with France'’ had just been 
concluded, and in its trail we find the fruits of all 
such bloody struggles. The papal quarrels at Rome 
had so impoverished the central ecclesiastical treas- 
ury that the Pope made demands of the Britons 





for money, which Parliament refused,—and Wycliffe 
stood by his government.. The wealth of the chief 
dignitaries of the church and its rich corporations 
were the objects of his persistent attacks. 

Wycliffe had entered middle life before he spoke 
vigorously on the questions of his day. In 1366 he 
justitied Parliament's refusal to pay the Pope's de- 
mands. From 1371 he was the foremost reformer 
of the religious and social forces of England. He 
waged war against papal encroachments and the abuses 
of wealth in the church and its officials. He was 
supported by the University of Oxford, except when 
he einbraced any doctrine regarded by it as heretical. 
His wisdom led him to espouse the cause of the com- 
mon people in all these ecclesiastical and semi-po- 
litical questions. 

Finally Wycliffe saw that the true method of de- 
feating Rome and of supplying the needs of the 
people would be to put into available form the Holy 
Scriptures. The version current in that day, except 
fragments and a few scattered books of earlier cen- 
turies (mentioned in Article VI), was the Latin Bible 
used by the clergy and high church officials. Only 
the learned could make use of this ; and the church 
officials whose duty it was to teach it and interpret it 
were indolent and careless, or haughty and reserved, 
so far as the humble workmen were concerned. 

It is not known when Wycliffe began his transla- 
tion work. But the New Testament translated into 
the English language of that day was finished about 
1380. In 1382 the whole Bible appeared in Engiish 
form. At this time Wycliffe lived at Lutterworth, in 
Leicestershire, and maintained close relations with the 
intellectual and religious centers of life, particularly 
Oxford and London, It is certain that he had helpers 
in the translation work, but just how much no one 
can ascertain. It is practically certain that most of 
the Old Testament work was done by one of his very 
intimate friends and supporters at Oxford, Nicholas 
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Hereford. This is known from the fact that a manu- 
script, now at the Bodleian Library, Oxford, written 
under Hereford’ s direction, breaks off at Baruch 3 : 20, 
in the middle of a sentence. To another copy of this 
manuscript a note is appended, attributing it to Here- 
ford. In 1382, when he reached that point in trans- 
lating, it is thought, Hereford was summoned to Lon- 
don to answer to a charge of heresy, and was there- 
after excommunicated. Wycliffe is supposed there- 
after to have completed Hereford’s work. 

Hereford was an Oxford scholar, given to literal- 
ness, exactness, and consequently to a stilted style, in 
his translation the language of which inclined some- 
what to the dialect of the south. Wycliffe, on the 
other hand, knew the characteristics, needs, and col- 
loquialisms of the common people, and put his trans- 
lation into such popular form, inclining to the dialect 
of the east-midlands and the north. The work of 
each scholar is easily distinguished in the first edition 
of Wycliffe’s Bible. 

As soon as Wycliffe issued his translations, he or- 
ganized a kind of religious order of poor, though not 
mendicant, preachers to preach and teach the English 
Bible to the common people. These were voluntary 
workers, not churchly clergy, who co-operated, when 
possible, with the clergy, but proceeded independently 
if the clergy refused to co-operate with or opposed 
them. This move on Wycliffe’s part gave him great 
strength with the populace, and established his im- 
portance in the eyes of the church authorities. 

Wycliffe died in 1384 of a stroke of paralysis, in- 
duced by his continuous and heavy work. The legacy 
that he left his people was of untold value spirit- 
ually, and from a literary point of view. It laid the 
foundation for later work, and set the pace for the eleva- 
tion of the common people all down through history. 

The translations of Wycliffe and Hereford, being 
se divergent in style, needed a harmonizing revision. 
One of Wycliffe’s followers undertook and completed 
the task in 1388. This is thought to have been John 
Purvey, his curate in Lutterworth. The preface tells 
us on what principles the revision was made, but 
omits his name, except that he calls himself ‘‘ a sim- 
ple creature."’ 

This revision of Wycliffe’s Bible soon took the 
place of the first translation. Within less than a cen- 
tury it became the regular form of Wycliffe’s Bible. 
Its popularity grew rapidly. It was eagerly sought 
for, and large sums were paid for it by the rich. 
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Multiplied by transcription only, a copy was worth 
a large sum of money. Early in the fifteenth century, 
a complete copy would have brought, in our money, 
about one hundred and fifty dollars. Foxe reports 
that a load of hay was given for the use of the whole 
New Testament for one day. Wycliffe’s Bible was 
proscribed by Archbishop Arundel in 1408, when he 
made it a penal offense to read any of Wycliffe’s 
writings or translations within the province of Canter- 
bury. In 1414 a law was enacted that all persons 
who should read the Scriptures in the mother-tongue 
should ‘ forfeit land, catel, lif, and goods from their 
heyres for ever.’’ Such prohibition could not smother 
the fire. There are now known to be in existence 
about one hundred and seventy manuscript copies of 
Wycliffe’s Bible. Of these less than thirty contain 
the original translation of 1382, while the remainder 
are copies of Purvey’s version,—all written before 
1430. Many of these copies were written in a small 
hand without ornamentation, and were used by pri- 
vate individuals or in families. Some of the finest 
copies known have been traced to the possession of 
such royal personages as Henry VI, Richard III, 
Henry VII, Richard Duke of Gloucester, Edward VI, 
and Queen Elizabeth. 

This was the first translation of the whole Bible to 
be made accessible to the common folk of England. 
While it was merely a translation of the Latin Bible, 
itself a translation, it nevertheless gave to all who 
could read the essentials of the gospel, and furnished 
uneducated preachers and teachers a source from 
which they could draw eternal truths for those who 
could not read. Though a translation of a transla- 
tion, it stamped some words and expressions which 
appear both in our King James and Revised Versions, 
Here are a few: ‘‘strait gate,’’ ‘‘make whole,”’ 
‘*compass land and sea,’’ ‘‘son of perdition,’’ ‘‘ en- 
ter thou into the joy of thy Lord.’’ Some of his pithy 
methods of expression are also imitated in later ver- 
sions: ‘‘I wente, and waischid, and sai’’ (John 9: 
11); ‘‘all thingis ben nedeful to me, but not alle 
thingis been spedeful’’ (1 Cor. 6: 12); ‘* Oure fadir 
that art in heuenes, halwid be thi name, thi kingdom 
comme to, be thi wille done as in heuen so in erthe ; 
gif to us this day oure breed ouer other substance ; 
and forgeue to us our dettis as we forgeue to oure det- 
tours, and leede us not in to temptacioun but delyuere 
us fro yuel’’ (Matt. 6 : 9-13). 

THe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Should Children Play on the Sabbath Day ? 


By George H. Archibald 


‘*] must not work, I must not play, 
Upon God’s holy Sabbath day.’’ 


IMULTANEOUSLY with the coming 
of this doleful rhyme into the child 
mind is the outgoing from his heart of 
a true love for the Sabbath. The 
child’s muscles, on Sunday or Mon- 
day, are set for action. God created 
Athem so. The false distinction be- 
tween work and play, and the mis- 
understandings of the proper place and use of play, 
ar. responsible for much that has been harmful to the 
child and destructive to his love for the Sabbath day. 

The child must not be governed by the same 
standards as the adult. What may be wrong for the 
child's father may not necessarily be at all immoral 
for the child himself. The child who, in the period 
of riotous imagination, tells remarkable stories of his 
fancy, is not to be judged a liar, as his elder brother 
would be. Nor is the little child who shows no sense 
of shame to be branded as grossly immoral, as an 
adult might be. God looked upon David as a man 
after his own heart, yet David practiced polygamy. 
David lived in the comparative childhood of the race, 
but God did not judge him by an adult standard. 
The history of the race is repeated in the child. 

Shall the children be aliowed to play on Sunday? 
Judged by an adult standard, the reply will be in the 
negative ; but we err when we judge adults and chil- 
dren by the same standards. Play on the Sabbath 
day may in itself be no more immoral than eating or 
sleeping or walking. The object of a parent should 
be to breathe into the child's Sabbath the spirit of 
reverence, Play may be the very best means of im- 
parting to the child a genuine love and appreciation 
for the day. 

Play may be made the flowery path beaming with 








sunshine and gladness with which to instil into the 
child’s life the most precious remembrances of the 
Sabbath at home. Through play on the Sabbath 
the child may receive his, first experiences in nursing 
the sick, helping the missionaries, teaching a Sunday- 
school class, and such activities otherwise actually 
impossible for him. 

It was just at this point that our Puritan forefathers 
erred. They judged all ages by adult standards. 
They did not appreciate the fact that there is play 
and play ; they forgot that play was not in itself evil ; 
they forgot that one ‘‘do’’ was worth a thousand 
‘‘don'ts’’ in the eradication of evil ; hence the abso- 
lute prohibition, the drawn blinds, and the ultra puri- 
tanical Sabbath, now happily past. Since play in 
itself is not immoral, the question is, how can we use 
it for developing righteousness ? 

Froebel said, ‘I can convert childish activities, 
occupations, amusements, —all that goes by the name 
of play,—into instruments for my purpose.’’ Here is 
the parents’ opportunity. The muscles of the child are 
set for action. God never intended the child to be quiet 
ontheSabbath. Ifhe had, he would have created him 
with less energy on that day than on any other. Since 
these muscles are set for action, and the child longs 
to be doing something, teach him the Bible through his 
love of action. Give him Bible blocks, and set him 
to manufacture tabernacles and temples. Through 
his love for movement develop his morals and train, 
his intellect. Have him build an Eastern house, a 
sheepfold, a tomb, a city wall, gates, etc. 

The following are useful for Sunday activities : 
Dissected Bible maps ; scrap-books containing Bible 
pictures ; Bible and other games (published by the 
Cincinnati Game Company, Cincinnati, Ohio); a 
study of Bible animals ; pictures of the same, with 
Bible references to them noted in the margin.; the 





Wilde, Perry, Brown, and other pictures ; pictures 
of Bible trees, Bible birds, butterflies, bees, etc., 
arranged and classified. Have the children paste in 
a scrap-book a picture of some Bible story, and then 
write their version of the story on the opposite page. 
A sand table is invaluable for making mountains, 
rivers, and lakes, and, together with the blocks, for 
building cities, temples, houses, sheepfolds, etc. A 
few woolly toy sheep, with some crooks cut from paper 
for shepherds, and some toothpicks for people, will not 
cost much, and will do wonders towards developing the 
religious imagination of the child. The journeys of 
Jesus traced in the sand map of Palestine will never 
be forgotten. The more the child learns through 
‘*the muscle sense,’’ the more he will remember. 
Reserve many of these books and games and occupa- 
tions specially for the Sabbath day. Put them away 
during the week. ‘‘Out of sight out of mind.’’ If 
perchance some of these are produced during the 
week, change them for something not so useful on the 
Sabbath day. Thus keep what might be called ‘‘a 
Sunday reserve.’’ 

Nature is a wide open door into the child's life. 
His natural love for animals, and his interest in but- 
terflies, bees, beetles, birds, and such like, is a splen- 
did point of contact. The marvelous revelation of 
God in the abundant life all about us and the child’s 
natural interest therein should help toward an easy 
solution of the problem of Sunday occupations. 

Again, the child who impersonates another enters 
to some extent into the experiences of that other life. 
Impersonification is one of the first steps to further 
knowledge. The child who in her play with the doll 
impersonates the mother will, as never before, study 
the actions of the real mother with the baby. She 
now has a new interest. Her observation must be 
keener. She seeks to train her muscles, to do as that 
real mother does. The child who hears a story and 
never impersonates the hero or heroine of that story 
will not be greatly helped by it. The story will soon 
be forgotten. lt is what we do that we remember 
best. It is muscle-training that builds character. 
Muscle training is will training. The will is the 
‘* putting into practice power’’ of the life. It is said 
that Florence Nightingale’s first surgical case was the 
binding up of a dog’s broken leg. The desire to 
help the dog had been inspired by her make-believe 
nurse play. Can one find a better occupation for the 
Sabbath day ? 

The child who plays nurse to the sick doll never 
forgets the art of nursing. One who makes up a 
bundle, fastens it on the doll’s back, and calls her 
doll ‘‘Christian,’’ will never forget the ‘ Pilgrim's 
Progress."’ . 

By the right use of the play instinct the parent has 
it in his power to develop that which the child lacks, 
and to strengthen the weak places in his character. 
Child study has shown us that the riddle and puzzle 
interest in children is greatest at nine and thirteen 
years of age respectively. At this time Bible riddles 
and puzzles, enigmas and acrostics, can be used to 
teach him Bible facts. The putting together of these 
will be an interesting and instructive study. Bible 
pictures might be pasted on cardboard, then cut into 
numerous pieces, and made ready to put together at 
some unoccupied hour. To summarize : 

1. The Sabbath should be a happy day. Rest is not 
idleness. Rest comes from doing things that are de- 
lightful, rather than from slothful indulgence. Not 
only give the children things to do, but give them 
pleasant things to do. All that is pleasant is not 
wrong. We are in danger of presenting the Sabbath 
day to the children in such a way that they will dread 
it. We tell the children that they ought to love it ; 
but we often insist on occupations which make the 
day most distasteful. Make the day a happy one. 
Sympathetically study your child. If this were done, 
and reasonable and right occupations provided, there 
would be developed in one generation a reverent and 
holy love for the Sabbath day. 

2. The Sabbath should be a home day. It should 
be the father’s day with the children. It should bea 
relief rather than an additional burden to the mother. 
The pity is that the door of larger social life has been 
opened. The Sabbath should be a family day, social, 
and largely social, but practically limited to the fam- 
ily ; a day of rest from all social cares ; a day when, 
as a family, all worship together in the house of God ; 
a day of such busy, happy home activities that it will 
become endeared to the children ; a day upon which 
the sweetest fragrance of home memories will be un- 
marred by tedious tasks and unscarred by unnecessary 
admonitions. 

3.. The Sabbath should be a holy day. The life of 
the parent permeates that of the child. Emerson 
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says: ‘*I cannot hear what you say, there thunders 
so behind you what you are."’ ‘*Show me the parent, 
and I will show you the child."’ 

The Christian parent whose holiness does not 
reach down to a tolerant regard for others, who has 
not learned to suggest into the lives of his children 
the sweet influences of a true Christian gentleness, 
will probably never be able to impart to them a rev- 
erent regard for God's day. An orthodox puritanism 
alone will not carry a reverent spirit into a child's 
life. A father who goes to church simply because he 
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feels he ought to, and the mother who prohibits cer- 
tain activities on the Sabbath because she wants to 
make the day different from other days, will probably 
not succeed in imparting a holy devotion to God and 
his day. Only those who live on a high plane of de- 
votion to God, whose lives are being changed by their 
religion, and whose love and gentleness are revealed 


‘in every word and act,—only such will be able to con- 


vey to the child a spirit of true reverence for the Sab- 
bath day. 
MONTREAL, QUE. 
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On the Way to Jerusalem 


Letters from the Cruise to the World’s Sunday-School Convention in Jerusalem 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, editor of The Sunday School Times 


Ninth Letter: At the Sublime Porte 


~ JOR the first time since leaving America 
“| the Grosser Kurfiirst had docked again. 
“| Three weeks before, she had drawn up 
her gang-plank from the shores of a 
“| country whose history is a bare four 
hundred years; now that gang-plank 

was resting on the soil of a city two 
™ thousand five hundred years old. The 
companion-way leading from the main dining saloon 
as we came up from dinner that evening was dotted 
with uniforms and fezes. Seated by the long table 
at the head of the companion-way were fine-looking, 
dark-skinned Turkish officers, resplendent in gold 
braid and insignia. We turned over our passports 
then and there, and by the distinguished favor and 
compliment of the Sublime Porte, Consul General 
Dickinson's untiring efforts in our behalf resulted in 
the government's accepting Mr. Dickinson's vouching 
for us upon his receipt of our passports, and the 
further usual formalities were dispensed with. The 
American pilgrims were extended the courtesies and 
freedom of Constantinople. This privilege was an ex- 
ceptional one, and in no city we visited were we 
more kindly received or hospitably treated. 

On our starboard, the city lay beneath us. The 
buildings of the Florence Nightingale Hospital, rich 
with memories of Crimean War heroism and sacrifice, 
stood out in the distance. Two slenderly beauti- 
ful minarets pierced the sunset ; in the growing dark- 
ness on either side scores, perhaps hundreds, of 
minarets added their witness to Allah above and 
Muhammad his prophet. Then the lights of the city 
began to appear; darkness settled down; and in a 
few moments all we could see was the street directly 
beneath and alongside us, lined with lighted shop 
and café windows. 

In the pleasant anticipation of a good night's sleep 
and refreshment for the morrow’s sight-seeing, most of 
us retired early. I had been asleep for a few minutes 
when I thought I heard a dog bark. Another joined 
in, then another. And then I knew that probably the 
worst and loudest dog fight in history was taking place 
just under my port hole. It was over after a while, 
and there was quiet—until the next onestarted. The 
dogs of Constantinople were welcoming us. They 
were not fighting. This was their customary evening 
hymn. We had come to see Constantinople. We 
should hear it first. Without its dogs it would not be 
Constantinople. 
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Readers of The Sunday School Times will recall the 
name of Mary A. Mason as the writer of the beautiful 
verses ‘‘ Sailing Homeward"’ that appeared in these 
pages at the time of the death of Professor Long, of 
Constantinople, former writer of ‘‘ Oriental Lesson- 
Lights.’’ Her ‘‘ Christmas at Jerusalem,"’ published 
in the Times in 1900, was another poem of rare beauty, 
and her birthday tribute to Professor Hilprecht recently 
was further evidence of her skill in thought and verse. 
Under Miss Mason's guidance a favored half-dozen of 
us were so fortunate as to explore Constantinople. The 
daughter of Consul General Dickinson, and for seven 
years a resident and enthusiastic student of the city, 
she was an ideal and tireless cicerone. 

Early the following morning we had made our way 
along the street facing the Kurfiirst, and were on the 
old Galata Bridge where more nations meet than on any 
other spot in the world. Back and forth poured that 
steady stream of humanity, out of the East and out of 
the West, meeting, passing and repassing, eddying in 
the whirl of the human current that shall some day feel 


the supremacy of the Old or the New. Veiled women 
shrouded entirely in black, or with a white covering 
thrown over head and shoulders, hurried by ; mounted 
officers secure in their authority rode high above the 
heads of the crowd ; donkeys drawing produce carts, 
Jews of all nations, Turkish gentlemen, venerable pil- 
grims whose fezes were wrapped about with white 
turbans, street vendors, beggars in abundance; and 
beneath our feet, but unharmed, dogs, dogs, dogs, 
yellow and brown in their mongrel breeding, safe 
in Constantinople. On the waters of the Golden Horn 
floated many a caigue, the typical boat of the Bos- 
porus, a slender rowboat, canoe-like, pointed at both 
ends. The mosk of Muhammad the Conqueror (not 
the Prophet) was in near view ; not far away rose the 
mosks of Suleiman the Magnificent and the Sultan 
Selim I. 
we 


On our way to the Imperial Ottoman Museum, 
often mentioned in these columns as the treasure- 
house of so many of Professor Hilprecht’s Babylonian 
finds, we passed a sombre and impressive gateway or 
portal, high, and overshadowed by a slightly project- 
ing portico. It was the Sublime Porte, the gateway 
leading to the Foreign Office of the Imperial Ottoman 
Government, synonym throughout the world for the 
Empire which it represents. In the museum, as at 
Athens a few days before, we could only snatch a 
glimpse of the treasures and pass on unsatisfied. Some 
of us lingered unduly over that masterwork of Greek 
sculpture, the so-called sarcophagus of Alexander— 
worthy of him though not his. The tearing of the 
horse’s flesh by the teeth and talons of the lion in 
the hunting scene of that marvelous bas-relief made 
the marble quiver with life. Miss Mason's telling of 
the story of the souvenir which Hamdy Bey found in 
his napkin at a dinner given him by the French 
Consul,—the exquisitely carved head of one of the 
mounted warriors of that sarcophagus, knocked off by 
a peasant and sold to the Consul, now through his 
kindness restored to the marble shoulders where it 
belongs, will not soon be forgotten by her listeners. 

From memories of Alexander the centuries were 
rolled back to four thousand years before Christ by a 
sight of the statue of Naram Sin, who started a 
renaissance in the then ancient and effete land of 
Babylonia. Sennacherib’s cylinder, hoary with age, 
told us how ‘‘I, Sennacherib, shut up Hezekiah in 
Jerusalem like a bird in his cage."' We saw glass from 
Troy that Tiffany tries in vain to imitate, and neck- 
laces of gold,—perhaps Helen's among them! The 
mystic eyes of the serpents’ heads which ended each 
of the three parts of the twisted bronze column sup- 
porting the Golden Tripod of the Oracle of Delphi 
looked wickedly at us; later we saw the precious 
old green column itself, in the Hippodrome, graven 
with the names of the cities that took part in the 
Battle of Platza, brought to light only fifteen years 
ago by Professor Long. 

But more interesting than all these relics of the past, 
or even than the scholar-baffling Hittite inscriptions, 
or the stone that regulated the water supply at the Pool 
of Siloam, was the slab that stood at the entrance of 
the Temple at Jerusalem in Christ's day, forbidding, 
in Greek inscription, any Gentile to enter, upon pain 
of death. There stood the Greek letters, grimly an- 
nouncing that ‘‘any foreigner found within the en- 
closure confined by this wall—-the consequences will 
be upon himself.'’ Fifty years ago, before this Jeru- 
salem stone had been brought to light, it was commonly 
said by the critics that our Lord's driving the money- 
changers from the Temple, under Roman rule, with 
no riot resulting, was absurdly impossible. This 





































































































stone, probably read many times by Jesus himself, 
has silenced the critics. Those Gentile money- 
changers knew that they had no rights there, and 
when a young Jewish peasant dared to assert the law 
that was cut before their eyes in stone, they dared 
not protest. They were glad to escape with a scourge 
of cords. 

‘«Come to prayer, come to prayer ; prayer is better 
than sleep,’* sounds the early morning muezzin call 
from the minaret. We turned our steps toward the 
center of Muhammadanism, the Mosk of St. Sophia. 
At the very threshold we were stopped by the watch- 
ful guardians of its sanctity, and our profane shoes 
were covered with well-worn sandals. Stepping over 
the raised threshold, we shuffled to the great hanging 
portieres, of priceless weave, that seem to shut off so 
absolutely the outside world. A brass tablet over the 
doorway declares that ‘‘ They shall go in and out and 
find pasture.'’ We lifted the heavy hangings before 
us, pushed through, —and caught our breath. That is 
the sensation that goes with your first glimpse into St. 
Sophia. How that massive dome towers away from 
you! How it would crush you if it should fall! It is 
colossal, overpowering. And those great cabalistic 
characters that loom on its walls, and seem to move 
and hold you with their mysterious spell! There is 
nothing here you can understand, except the silence 
and the awe and the reverence. You cannot take 
your eyes away from those words, that ‘‘ writing on the 
wall,’’ suffocating in its immensity. ; 

we 

When you look elsewhere, you see two figures in 
white sitting motionless just inside the shadow of the 
door. A green-turbaned man, wrapped in a coarse 
brown robe, lies sleeping on the floor, his head rest- 
ing on a great pillow. Great rugs line the floor, 
stretching away in countless wealth. They are 
made of hundreds of prayer mats, woven into strips, 
all bearing the familiar shrine figure toward which 
to pray, and all facing at an oddly oblique angle 
from the lines of the mosk. Why was not the mosk 
built so as to let the worshipers face toward Mecca 
without doing so diagonally across the building ? Then 
you realize that it was not a mosk, but a Christian 
church before the Moslem took it along with the 
rest of Constantinople. 

Away up under the dome, where the pigeons flut- 
ter, you can see, faintly worked out in mosaic, a 
figure of a Man with outstretched arms. The Chris- 
tian builders of the church put it there, and the Mos- 
lems, when they came, covered it with gold leaf. 
Again and again through the centuries the followers of 
Muhammad have washed over that part of their mosk 
with gold paint, trying to blot out the figure that is built 
into the wall. But they cannot. It still remains, and 
the world calls it the Waiting Christ. 


rl 
Working in the Dark 


By Ella Crumbaugh Peirce 


HE day was drawing to a close, 
Yet o’er the task I bent my head; 
The seam was long, the time was short, 
My needle still must ply the thread. 


“ Go fetch the light,” a kind voice said; 

“ The day is done, the night draws near.” 
But faster still the needle flew,— 

The bidding sweet I would not hear.” 


At last ‘twas finished, and I rose 
And folded neat the dainty work, 

So satisfied and glad, perchance, 
That I my duty did not shirk. 


But when the searching light next day 
Revealed my stitches gaping wide, 
With naught of evenness or grace, 
My wretched heart lost all its pride. 


Ah! had I only brought the light 
To help me with the weary seam. 
The gentle monitor’s sweet voice 
Came to my mind as from a dream. 


O Thou who art the only light 
Cf this great world of toil and strain, 
May we but take thee to our tasks, 
And they need not be done again. 
Repvanps, CAL. 










COMMON VERSION 


12 + Ad Jeroboam and all the people came 
to Rehoboam the third day, as the king had 
appointed, saying, Come to me again the third 
day. 

13 And the kin 
roughly, and forsoo 
that they gave him ; 

14 And spake to them after the counsel of 
the young men, saying, My father made your 

oke heavy, and I will add to your yoke : | 
ather a/so chastised you with whips, but I will 
chastise you with scorpions. 

15 Wherefore the king hearkened not unto 
the people ; for the cause was from the LORD, 
that he might perform his saying, which the 
LoRD wake by Ahijah the Shilonite unto 
Jeroboam the son of Nebat. 

16 4 So when all Israel saw that the kin 
hearkened not unto them, the people quewered 
the king, saying, What portion have we in 
David? neither Aave we inheritance in the 


answered the people 
the old men's counsel 


LESSON 1. 





AMERICAN REVISION 


12 So Jeroboam and all the people came to 
Rehoboam the third day, as the king bade, 
saying, Come to me again the third day. 13 
And the king answered the people roughly, 
and forsook the counsel of the old men which 
they had given him, 14 and spake to them 
after the counsel of the young men, saying, 
My father made your yoke heavy, but I will 
add to your yoke: my father chastised you 
with whips, but I will chastise you with scor- 
pions. 15 So the king hearkened not unto 
the people ; for it was a thing brought about 
of Jehovah, that he might establish his word, 
which Jehovah spake by Ahijah the Shilonite 
to Jeroboam the son of Nebat. 

16 And when all Israel saw that the king 
hearkened not unto them, the people answered 
the king, saying, What portion have we in 
David? neither have we inheritance in the 
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JULY 3. THE KINGDOM DIVIDED 


I Kings 12 : 12-20. (Study vs. 1-20. Read 2 Chron., chaps. 10, 11.) Memory verses: 12-14. 
Golden Text: Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit before a fall.—Prov. 16 : 18. 


COMMON VERSION 


to thine own house, David. So Israel de- 
parted unto their tents. 

17 But as for the children of Israel which 
dwelt in the cities of Judah, Rehoboam 
reigned over them. 

18 Then king Rehoboam sent Adoram, who 
was over the tribute ; and all Israel stoned 
him with stones, that he died. Therefore king 
Rehoboam made speed to get him up to his 
chariot, to flee to Jerusalem. 

19 So Israel rebelled against the house of 
David unto this day. 

20 And it came to pass, when all Israel 
heard that Jeroboam was come again, that 
they sent and called him unto the congrega- 
tion, and made him king over all Israel : there 
was none that followed the house of David, 
but the tribe of Judah only. 





JUNE 18, 1904 


AMERICAN REVISION 


to thine own house, David. So Israel de- 
parted unto their tents. 17 But as for the 
children of Israel that dwelt in the cities of 
Judah, Rehoboam reigned over them. 18 
Then king Rehoboam sent Adoram, who was 
over the men subject to taskwork; and all 
Israel stoned him to death with stones, And 
king Rehoboam made speed to get him up to 
his chariot, to flee to Jerusalem. 19 So Israel 
rebelled against the house of David unto this 
day. 20 And it came to pass, when all Israel 
heard that Jeroboam was returned, that they 
sent and called him unto the congregation, 
and made him king over all Israel: there was 
none that followed the house of David, but 
the tribe of Judah only. 


PRONUNCIATION.—Jeroboam, Jér-o-bd’am; Rehoboam, Ré-ho-bd’/am; Ahijah, A-hi’jah; Shilonite, 


Shi’lo-nite; Adoram, A-dd’ram. 











































































son of Jesse: to your tents, O Israel: now see 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HERE is an inland sea situated from six to nine 
thousand miles east of the Sunday-school classes 
of North America which is different from most 

other seas in the world. A beautiful river flows into 
it at the north; other rivers feed it on east and west 
and south. It takes all it can get, and it gives back 
never a drop, So it has killed itself; nothing, or 
almost nothing, can live in its waters. People call it 
the Dead Sea. 

A good many people have imitated that sea since 
the world began. Some are told about in history, 
others are living to-day in [insert the name of your 
own town]. There is an interesting and true story of 
a young man who tried the Dead Sea’s plan. Would 
you like to hear it ? 

Try begmaning your class teaching in some such 
way asthat. Then take a moment, with your pupils, 
to get your historical bearings. It is a big jump 
from the first Easter back to the time of Solomon’s 
son. But it is a jump that your class ought to be 
able to take just as intelligently as they would pass 
from a discussion of the Russian-Japanese War to 
the landing of Columbus. Aim persistently to make 
Bible history as real as American history. Never 
allow a lesson to go ‘‘unplaced.” It should be abso- 
lutely clear in ag own perspective, then you can 
successfully make it so in your pupils’. 

Here is a simple diagram, adapted from one given 
by Dr. Schauffler in his book, ‘‘ Pastoral Leadership 
of Sunday-School Forces,” that is worth using. It is 
based roughly on the old Usher chronology, which 
answers for the broad thousand-year divisions repre- 
sented here, though it will be well to explain that we 
cannot know the real date of Adam's creation. Draw 
a straight horizontal line and mark the left end A, 
for Adam; the right, C, for Christ. There is your 
time from Adam to Christ,—according to the old reck- 
oning four thousand years. Divide the line in the 
middle, and put another A, asking your ~~ to 
guess for whom it stands, It is Abraham, the father 
of the children of Israel. Incidentally explain the 


A A Cc 


4 i i 4 — 
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E Ss 


man Israel's relation to Abraham. Then divide the 
halves into quarters, writing E at the center of the 
left-hand half, and S at the center of the right. Can 
your class guess those letters? The holiest man,— 
tnoch. The wisest man,—Solomon. Four great 
men before the Perfect Man, all a thousand years 
apart; Adam, Enoch, Abraham, Solomon, Christ. 

Another little chart which you will find invaluable 
from now to December shows very simply the prog- 
ress of the nation of Israel from Abraham's time 
until the resurrection of Christ and the scattering of 
the Jews throughout the world. It is almost impos- 
sible for your class to get a distinct idea of Jewish 
history without the help of some such chart. The one 
referred to is ‘‘ Byington’s Chart of Jewish National 
History” (The Sunday School Times Co. Pocket 
size, thirty cents; wall size, one dollar), Familiarize 
yourself with this chart before Sunday, and then use 
it freely in class, week after week, to illustrate the 
history of the lessons. If the pupils themselves will 
own and use copies, so much the better. 

Three generations after Abraham, Joseph and Ja- 
cob’s (Israel's) other sons had gone down into Egypt, 
and had grown intoagreat people. They were led out 








son of Jesse : to your tents, O Israel ; now see 
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of Egypt by Moses, spent ra wandering in 
the Wilderness, and then entered the promised land 
of Canaan, the New Testament and present day 
Palestine. They were ruled first by judges, then by 
kings. Who was the first king? (Saul.) The sec- 
ond? (David.) The third? (Point to the spot a 
thousand years before Christ on your home-made 
diagram. Then Solomon's son became king, and his 
name was Rehoboam. And before Rehoboam had 
been king mea days, he had to choose whether or 
not he would follow the example of the Dead Sea. 
Now you have come to the story of the lesson, and 
a dramatic story it is. You cannot tell it effectively 
unless you have read the eleventh chapter of 1 Kings, 
and the first eleven verses of the twelfth chapter, 
just preceding the lesson verses. Let out your 
powers of imagination in picturing the great assembly 
that came to the new king at Shechem. Show the 
— on the men. and its distance from Jerusalem, 
rom the Dead Sea, and Bethlehem, and Nazareth, 
Christ’s birthplace and home. Tell how the present 
Samaritan High Priest journeyed from Shechem 
(now Nablus) to attend the World’s Sunday-school 
Convention at Jerusalem a few weeks ago (see The 
Sunday School Times of May 21, page 288). The 
people make a fair request; the king wisely asks 
time to consider his answer; he consults his father’s 
counselors, and their answer is strikingly like the 
words of a Man about whom we have been pe 
since January. When two of Jesus’ disciples aske 
him for a high place in the kingdom, he answered, 
‘* Whosoever would be first among you, shall be ser- 
vant of all” (Mark ro : 44, lesson for May 22). When 
Rehoboam asked the old men’s advice, they answered, 
‘if thou wilt be a servant unto this people, ... then 
they will be thy servants forever.” 
he two men to whom Christ spoke followed his 
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advice, and their names are honored to this day. 
King Rehoboam turned against his wise counselors’ 
advice, followed those who urged him to get all he 
could out of his subjects pom offer them nothing. 
What was the result? The lesson tells the story. 
It was the beginning of the end of the king and his 
kingdom. The kingdom split up into two parts at 
once. What happened to those parts during the 
next two hundred and fifty years we shall learn be- 
tween now and the end of the year. 


x 
Better the decrepit sage than the intrepid fool. 


ad 
Difficult Points Explained 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
How to Locate This Lesson 


A bea ae to the narratives in the Scriptures, 
Saul and David and Solomon reigned each 

about forty years. David by conquest ex- 
tended the dominion of Israel over the whole region 
from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates, and or- 
ganized and governed it with great ability. Only 
the Israelites proper, however, were directly subject 
to Israelite laws. The Philistines to the west, and 
the Edomites and Moabites and Aramezans and 
others to the east and northeast, lived under their 
own laws, but with Israelite garrisons among them, 
and paying tribute to Israel. Solomon’s reign was 
strenuous and splendid, but was an illustration of 
the principle that magnificence and culture cannot 
make up for deterioration in manliness and virtue 
and religion. Already before Solomon's death there 
was disintegration among the subject peoples and 
discontent among Israelites (1 King 11). The lesson 
is taken from an account of the culmination of these 
after his death. 

Parallel Passages.—The account in Kings is dupli- 
cated, with = changes, in 2 Chronicles 10, 11. 

Persons. — Rehoboam, the inferior successor of 
David and Solomon, and his advisers and people ; 
Jeroboam, an Ephraimite, of such promise that Solo- 
mon gave him special distinction, and Ahijah the 
ote gery foretold to him God’s promise to make him 

ing of ten tribes of Israel ; Adoram (see comment 
below, v. 18). 

Place.—Shechem, the geographical center of Pales- 
tine, west of the Jordan. One of the most celebrated 
localities in biblical history. It was Abram’s first 
station west of the Jordan. Two of Jacob’s sons put 
the men of Shechem to the sword, in revenge for the 
insult to their sister Dinah. Here Abimelech, the 
son of Gideon, had his capital. In this vicinity Jesus 
met the woman of Samaria. The place is still the 
headquarters of the Samaritan religion. 

Time.—982 B.C. by the most natural understanding 
of the biblical numbers. In his process of findin 
just one thousand years between the dedication o 
the temple and the birth of Jesus, Usher reduces 
the numeral to 975. According to the Assyrian 
chronology as now commonly understood, the date 
would be 931 B.C. Various other numbers are given, 
but they are all products of vicious compromises or 
manipulations.;: 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 12.—And all the people: Presumably the 
tribe of Judah as well as the other tribes. Such a 
phrase must be understood representativel not 
every citizen, but a body of citizens representing all. 
































LESSON FOR JULY 3 


Verses 13-14.—O/d men... young men: The 
representation certainly is that Rehoboam displayed 
such weaknesses as might come from extreme youth 
and inexperience, Of a piece with this is ‘‘ young 
and tender-hearted,” as the phrase is used in 2 Chron- 
icles 13: 7. And yet the accounts say that he was 
now forty-one years old (1 Kings 14: 21; 2 Chron. 
12: 13), and he cannot have been younger than this 
consistently with what is said concerning his son 
Abijam and his grandson Asa (1 Kings 14 : 21; 15: 
1-24; 2 Chron. 13-16). So we may dismiss at once 
all attempts to solve the difficulty by conjecturally 
reducing the forty-one to twenty-one, or by substi- 
tuting the sixteen found in a variant Greek copy. 
Rehoboam was young and tender-hearted in the 
sense of being inexperienced and babyish, not in 
that of being young in years. He and his advisers 
display the vainglorious childishness which peren- 
nially characterizes those who imagine that nothing 
great was ever accomplished until their arrival in the 
world.— Yoke: A figurative expression for subjec- 
tion and labor. 

Verse 15.—A thing brought about aE opncgy ah 
This writer understands that causes produce their 
proper effects, but that Jehovah operates in all causes. 

erse 16.—A/l/ Israel... the people: Still the 
twelve tribes, as in verses 1 and 12. See first para- 
graph above. — Answered: Literally, ** returned 
word.” The phrase indicates a formal transaction. 
-~-To your tents . . . unto their tents: The phrase 
is not military. Henceforth we of Israel will man- 
age our own Ar and affairs.—See to thine own 
house: Attend to your own business, and not to ours. 
—David: Addressed to Rehoboam, the living repre- 
sentative of the line of David. The principal argu- 
ment against the revolution had doubtless been the 
eatness and the divine call of the house of David. 
he victorious majority treat this argument with 
derision. 

Verse 17.—The children of Israel that dwelt in 
the cities of Judah: The revolution was the act of 
the Israelitish people as a whole, but a minority re- 
fused to be bound by it. At first, apparently, those 
who lived in the Judahite territory stood alone (v. 20). 
But the men of Benjamin owned half of Jerusalem, 
and it did not take long for them to discover (v. 21) 
that their interests lay with the dynasty of David. 
Apparently Simeon at first went with Jeroboam, so 
that his dominions inclosed those of Rehoboam on 
the north and east and south, but its geogra hical 
position soon rendered Simeon Judahite. Study the 
maps. 

erse 18.—Adoram, who was over the men sub- 
ject to taskwork: He was the head of the depart- 
ment that had charge of the forced labor on the 
public works. ‘‘Over the tribute”’ (old version) is 
altogether misleading. Adoram stood for all that 
was most objectionable and oppressive in the policy 
of Solomon. Rehoboam and his advisers regarded 
themselves as strenuous and modern and up to date, 
and did not propose to compromise. Their fatuity 
was the one thing needed to make the victory of 
Jeroboam complete.—7Zo flee to PB ierpree : From 
Shechem, about thirty-five miles distant to the south. 

Verse 19.—Unto this day: The day when the 
author wrote this history. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
% 


The right to rule depends on the recognition of 
its responsibility. 


| 





Sriental Lesso 





- UT I Witt Cuastise You witn Scorpions.” — 
There are persons living who remember that 
prisoners were chastised by vermin, kept 

upon their flesh under a cup, duly fastened to the 

body; and from an old Arab story I learn that an 
escaped prisoner of Abu Zeid, the Arab warrior, 
enumerates among his other sufferings, ‘‘ he tortured 
me by the stings of scorpions.” The sufferer ac- 
counts for the appearance of scorpions in his prison 
and upon his person by the magic of Abu Zeid. 
‘‘KiInG REHOBOAM SENT ADORAM, WHO Was OVER 

THE Men Supject TO TASKWORK; AND ALL ISRAEL 

Stonep Him To DEATH wiTH Stongs.”—Speaking of 

Midhat’s governorship of Bagdad in 1870, Ali Bey 

said: ‘‘The most serious difficulty was connected 

with the levying of taxes. This had always been a 

difficult operation among the nomad tribes of which 

the population in a great measure consisted, and was 
the cause of continual disputes and insurrections, 

Matters had, however, now reached a crisis, for a 

colonel at the head of a battalion of regulars, sent 

to Divanieh and Dagar to collect the tithes, was sur- 
rounded by tribesmen to the number of ten thousand 
men, and himself killed, and his troops killed or dis- 

persed” (Life of Midhat Pasha, p. 48). 

The function which Adoram discharged was more 
than tax gathering. It was his duty, and he had it 
in his power, to compel a muleteer or a cameleer to 
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The Kings of Israel and Judah 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
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Explanations and Notes 


In this chart the names of kings are in Roman, of prophets in small 
capitals, and of events in italic. 

The numerals following the name of each king indicate the years 
that were called by his name. Commonly, the king’s accession occurred 
the year before his “first year,’ the year in which a king succeeded 
another being counted to the outgoing king. Sometimes, however, it 
is counted to both, and is the “ first year "’ of the incoming king. 

The years used in the Babylonian, Assyrian, and Israelitish chron- 
ology are vernal years, from March to March, not from January to 
January. This would make a difference in the year-number of events 
occurring between January and March. 

What is given in the chart as the biblical chronology differs slightly 
from that of Usher. Usher held that it was just a thousand years 
from the dedication of the temple to the birth of Christ. The biblical 
data, as they stand, make it a thousand and seven years. So Usher 
dropped the interregnum of eleven years before Uzziah, and added four 
years, one year at a time, between Uzziah and the burning of the temple. 

The Assyrian count of years is shorter than the biblical by fifty. 
one years. Either the Assyrian chronologists omitted fifty-one years, 
or the biblical numbers overlap one another or else are grossly incor- 
rect. The chart indicates the two chronoiogies. It would have been 
easier to make a chart representing the framer’s own view of the mat- 
ter, and ignoring other views, but such a chart would have been less 
fair and less useful. 

Where the Assyrian and the biblical numbers differ, the Assyrian 
numbers are added in parentheses. If one follows the Assyrian 
enumeration, he must content himself with indefinite dates for the 
biblical events that are affected by the difference. 

One date on the chart needs special mention. The final capture of 
Samaria occurred during the year that began in March, B. C. 718. 
The date commonly given is 3 C. 722. Any one who will take the 
trouble may ascertain that the biblical date is 718, and not about 721, 
as given by Usher. Sargon captured Samaria B. C. 722, but he says 
expressly that that was not the final capture, for he says that Samaria, 
two years later, was in alliance with other countries against him. He 
defeated the allies of Samaria B.C. 720, and presumably at once invested 
the city, taking it, as the Bible says, by a three years’ siege. He 

aks of deporting the inhabitants and importing others at several 
ifferent dates. 
“ 


The quickest way to arouse their passions is to 
despise the people. 





* 349 


drop his loads in a khan, or on the road, or anywhere, 
and lead his beasts of burden to be aT in the 
service of the king, whatever and wherever that 
might be. In like manner a farmer or a peasant 
might be called away from his own work to work for 
the state. 

One of Adoram’s professional successors in Hau- 
ran is among my personal acquaintances, but he 
does his work ‘‘ wisely.”” Nevertheless, he must pro- 
vide sufficient labor from among the ‘t men subject 
to taskwork;” that is, compulsory labor, for the 
needs of the government. 


SHwEiR, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA. 
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The swellings of pride will never make a little 
peg big enough for a large place. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


A Humiliating Fall 


RIDE goeth before destruction, anda “eee 
spirit before a fall (Golden Text). A kite, 
having risen to a very great height, moved in 

the air as stately as a prince, and looked down with 
much 2ontempt on all below. ‘‘ What a superior be- 
ing Iam now!” said the kite. ‘* Who has ever as- 
cended so high as I have? What a poor groveling 
set of beings are all those beneath me ! + denpies 
them.” And then he shook his head in derision, and 
then he wagged his tail ; and agair he steered alon 

with so much state as if the air were all hisown, an 

as if everything must make way before him ; when 
suddenly the string broke, and down fell the kite 
with greater haste than he ascended, and was greatly 
hurt in the fall. Pride often meets with a downfall. 


Pride Before a Fall 


Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty 
spirit before a fall (Golden Text). Six persons not 
long ago perished in the Alps, all on the famous 
Wetterhorn, the peak which has a strong attraction 
for daring mountain climbers. Two of the travelers 
whose lives were lost were Englishmen,—a clergy- 
man and a civil service inspector. Each man had a 
guide who shared his fate. The one man who es- 
caped with his life said that, steep as they found the 
mountain to be, that was not the source of the chief 
peril. They were in ged danger from the condi- 
tion of the snow. he ascent was accomplished 
safely, as the snow had frozen during the previous 
night. The scene from the summit was magnificent, 
and the two travelers insisted on a long delay, resting 
and enjoying the view. They were warned by their 

uides of the danger of waiting until the snow had 

come soft under the rays of the sun, but they were 
so set up by their success in mountain climbing that 
they prou J declared they would take the risks. 
When the descent began the snow had become so 
soft that the journey was very fatiguing. Less than 
half the distance had been covered when a cry was 
raised by one of the guides that an avalanche was 
coming. Intwo minutes the mass was upon them. 
It passed over them, throwing all down, and went 
rolling on down the mountain. Side. Their pride 
brought them to a tragic and terrible end. 


The Bad Effect of a Ruler’s Sin 


And when all Israel saw that the king hearkened 
not unto them, the people answered the king, saying, 
What portion have we in David? (vy. 16.) Anold 
German writer once said that judges and magistrates 
are the physicians of the state, and sins are the dis- 
eases of it. What matters it whether a gangrene be- 
gin at the head or the heel? It will kill if the part 
that is diseased be not cut off ; except for this differ- 
ence, that the head being nearer the heart, a gan- 
grene in the head will kill sooner than that which 
is in the heel. Even so will the sins of great ones 
overthrow a state sooner than those of the meaner 
sort. Therefore, wise was that advice of Sigismund, 
the Emperor, when, upon a motion to reform the 
Church, one said, ‘‘ Let us begin at the minorities.” 
‘** Nay, rather,” said the Emperor, ‘let us begin at 
the majorities ; for if the great ones be good, the 
meaner cannot be easily ill ; but if the mean ones be 
ever so good, the great will be nothing the better.” 


The Ruler a Servant 


And the king answered the people roughly, and 
Jorsook the counsel of the old men which they had 
given him, and spake to them after the counsel ey 
the young men, saying, My father made your yoke 
heavy, but Iwill add to your yoke: my father chas- 
tised you with whips, but I will chastise you with 
scorpions (vs. 13, 14). On one occasion, during my 
very young manhood, I had occasion to ask the gov- 
ernor of one of the far Western states for his help in 
a matter ot great interest to me. He gave me his 
assistance at the cost of a large outlay of time and 
attention, and in a spirit at once so gracious and so 
sympathetic as to win my life-long gratitude. When 
the matter was finally concluded, I expressed my 
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regret that I had caused him so much trouble. I 
have always remembered his reply: ‘t My boy [he 
was a venerable man], when I accepted the office of 
governor, I agreed to be the most helpful man in the 
state; and that is what I am here for.” Service and 
authority belong together. 

New York City. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


rg the king answered the people roughly (v. 
13). It is ineradicably fixed in the human mind 
that ‘‘roughness” is a synonym for ‘ bru- 
tality.” And yet, the average boy deliberately 
affects and cultivates this vice. Why cannot we 
make him see that gentleness is not only beauty, but 
power. When I was yet in knickerbockers I read a 
story of a woman who killed her canary by speaking 
roughly to it, and it made an indelible impression 
on my mind. I knew that I had been nearly killed 
myself by being . roughly to, and I quite easily 
believed that such words addressed to a little bird 
might break its heart. It sends a shudder through 
me to hear a man speak roughly to a horse or dog. 
Who knows what pain the poor brutes suffer. Rough 
words do one of two things. They wound or they 
madden. If you want to go through the world break- 
ing human hearts, speak harshly. If you want to lose 
every end you seek to gain, speak harshly. Friends, 
fortunes, and kingdoms, have all been lost by speak- 
ing rough words, and gained by speaking kind ones. 
The Persian Saadi said ‘* by using soft words you 
may lead an elephant with a hair.” 

And forsook the counsel of the old men (vy. 13). 
When I look around my Sunday-school, and see the 
elders of my church, men whose characters have 
been purified in the fire, bending tenderly down to 
the ring of heads that surround them and speaking 
with all the earnestness of love and experience to 
their scholars, it seems indescribably beautiful and 
sacred. How much they have suffered! How much 
they have learned! How authoritative is their coun- 
sel! How incorruptible their testimony to those 
young and impressionable souls! They are human, 
and in the presence of some of the terrible tempta- 
tions of life they might go back on their consciences. 
But there isn’t one chance in a million of the noble 
army of teachers who this day will instruct their 
classes deliberately deceiving them about life. It is 
too solemn, it is too sacred a privilege to speak to 
them of their immortal destinies. Oh, make them 
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The Great 


By Alexander 


HE great disaster of the separation of the king- 
dom is looked at in the lesson in two aspects, as 
the result of human sin and folly, and as the 

result of God's punitive action. Solomon's tyranny, 
Rehoboam's insolent hectoring, the people's anger, 
were the disrupting forces perceptibly at work. God's 
purpose moved to its accomplishment, unseen, through 
them. We must take both points of view. 

The humar element. he first cause of the 
schism to be noted, from the human point of view, 
was the deep cleft between the northern and south- 
ern tribes. It arose from geographical and economi- 
cal differences, accentuated probably by long-stand- 
ing tribal jealousies. From the days of Deborah, at 
latest, the cleft had been visible, and the unity which 
had been achicvod, eo under the pressure of the 
Philistine wars, that crushed the loose organization 
into a more compact whole for self-preservation, and 
held the kingdom together under Saul and David, 
would have been hard to keep up, even with skilful 
and beneficent kingship. Both America and Eng- 
land know how deep the gulf between ‘‘ North” and 
‘*South "’ may be, and how hard it is to cast the en- 
circling bond of a common nationality round them. 
England and Scotland are not perfectly fused to- 
gether even now, and there are other broad lines of 
separation than ‘‘ the color line” on the other side of 
the Atlantic. 

A second vause of the secession of the North was 
Solomon's luxury, and especially his gigantic build- 
ing operations, which, as always in the East, meant 
oppressive forced labor. The temple, the palace, 
and the other splendid houses for his court and con- 
cubines, brought misery to the peasants, hurried 
from their fields to toil for the king’s mania for build- 
ing. The wo pronounced on a later king as one that 
‘*buildeth his house by unrighteousness and his 
chambers by injustice; that useth his neighbor's serv- 
ice without wages, and giveth him not his hire” 
would have fitted him. e farther from Jerusalem 
were the homes of these unfortunate laborers, the 
heavier would tae forced labor press on them, so the 
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feel this! Let your counsel be so wise, so gentle, so 
winsome, that they cannot forsake it. Smooth out 
your wrinkles. ‘‘ Look pleasant,” as if you were sit- 
ting for your picture. Speak in your sweetest tones. 
Talk out of — heart. They are wayward. They 
will forget, if you do not make your counsel memo- 
rable. They will forsake it, if you do not grip them 
with compulsive power. 

And spake to them after the counsel of the young 
men (v. 14). Advice is not good simply because it 
comes from old lips ; nor bad simply because it comes 
from young ones. But boys, beware of the counsel 
of beardless lips about the practical conduct of life ! 
Remember that those conceited and dogmatic young 
prigs who advise pe to scorn the counsels of your 
elders cannot really be infallible, no matter how 
young they are. There are some things which youth 
sees more pe than old age, but they are not the 
simple facts of daily existence. Whatthe young per- 
ceive with such clearness is the forward movements 
of their generation,—the great philosophical truths 
and artistic ideas that are the particular gifts of God 
to their particular epoch. But about those courses 
of conduct that lead to success, self-respect, public 
honor, salvation, ask that gray-haired old veteran 
who has fought his fight. 

1 will add to your yoke (v.14). Here, now, on the 
threshold of your lives, solemnly swear that you will 
never consciously add one atom’s weight to the bur- 
den of life which any human being has to bear. 
Never even overload a horse. Don’t let too man 
boys get into your goat-cart. But in the name of ail 
that is sacred, both in earth and heaven, do not in- 
crease the sorrows that your parents have to meet, 
nor your teachers, nor your friends. All of them 
are staggering now. Be a burden lifter. Hold the 
babies while their mothers climb into the street cars. 
Carry the market baskets for the old ladies. Help 
the blind men across the streets. Put your shoulders 
to the wheel of every wagon stuck in the mud. Bea 
divider and subtracter, but not a multiplier or an 
adder. (There is no sting so terrible as that of a 
burden adder.) Try and realize how slight an addi- 
tion to the cares that your friends are bearing might 
be fatal. It was the last s/raw that broke the camel's 
back. Remember that,—a straw! Not a bag of 
dates, nor a bale of silk, but a single straw! How 
do you know but that your father or mother are so 
loaded down that a single unkind word or ignoble 
deed would crush them? This is no joke. his is 
no cry of ‘* Wolf, wolf!” Nine-tenths of the grown-up 
people who die go down to'their graves because some 
one has thrown the last straw on the pannier. 

CINUINNATI, OHIO, 


<e 


Secession 
McLaren, D.D. 


grievance told most on the very tribes whose allegi- 
ance, independently of it, was most doubtful. 

There had been simmering discontent in Solomon's 
last years, but the glamor of his earlier days had 
kept it from boiling over. If Rehoboam had not 
been a fool, he woul have known that he needed to 
begin by conciliating, and that he dared not do what 
his father might venture on. According to 1 Kings 
14: 21 Rehoboam was forty-one years old, but one 
edition of the Septuagint inserts between verses 24 
and 25 of this chapter an addition which makes him 
sixteen, and that would make his boyish insolence 
and bullying, at the advice of headstrong youths, 
more natural. If the wish had been to fan the newly 
lit flame into a conflagration, no better answer could 
have been framed, especially since it was deliberately 
= after three days’ consideration. Note its braga- 

ocio tone in assuming that he, the unfledged lad, 
was superior to his father. ‘‘ My little finger thicker 
than my father’s loins!” Poor fool! How little he 
knew himself or his position! Youth always is apt 
to think: ‘‘ How much better I could do than my pre- 
decessors have done!” ‘‘Let not him that girdeth 
on his armor boast himself as he that putteth it off.” 
Note his gratuitous addition of a threat, ‘‘ chastise 
you with scorpions."" He had been asked to lighten 
the yoke; he not only refuses that concession, but 
tries to bully, and threatens that the punishments 
will be harsher as well as the demands heavier. 
Note his utter failure to estimate the effect of his 
arrogance, his unpreparedness to meet the crisis, his 
blindness to what was going on before his eyes, as 
shown in his sending Adoram, of all people in the 
world, to the rebels. That was ‘‘spirited policy,” 
and no mistake, for the officer at the head of the 
forced-labor department was, probably, the best- 
hated man in Israel, and his errand was probably 
not to quell revolt or conciliate revolters, but to un- 
derscore the refusal by impressing fresh laborers at 
that very moment. No wonder that they stoned him 
to death! Rehoboam stands for an example to all 
rulers, whether of countries or of smaller groups of 
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men, and to all. young.men, especially those who 
come early into positions of influence, teaching how 
easily arrogant folly can ruin a fabric that took long 
toil to build, how gentle words are always gain, how 
absurd are threats without power at their back, how 
headstrong resolve to do as one likes and ride rough- 
shod over inferiors is sure to bring mortifications and 
snubs and resistance. It is a common disease of 
youth. It is the ruin of many, and a deformity 
wherever seen. 

The underlying Divine element. 
vealed fora moment only. ‘It was a thing brought 
about of Jehovah,” and had been foretold to Jero- 
boam. The mention of him in the other places in 
the lesson should ——~ be deleted, except in verse 
20. He was, no doubt, working behind the scenes, 
but did not step in front of the curtain till after the 
revolt was in full blaze. The Old Testament ‘ phi- 
losophy of history” regards all events as at once the 
results of human forces and of God’s purpose, and 
finds no contradiction in the double aspect. Reho- 
boam was no less a criminal fool, Jeroboam no less a 
crafty traitor, because they were both working out 
God’s purpose. The possible co-existence of freedom 
of action, necessarily involving responsibility, and 
God's sovereignty, is inexplicable, and as certain as 
it is inexplicable. Metaphysicians and metaphysical 
theologians may fumble at, or cut, the knot till 
doomsday, but it will not be untied nor denied. Re- 
hoboam ran the ship on the rocks, but God willed 
that it should be wrecked. 

But another mystery emerges, for the Divine re- 
solve to shatter the kingdom was due to the thwart- 
ing of the Divine purpose in establishing it. Sover- 
eign as that Divine will is, man has power to oppose 
it and to block its course, and lead to changes of its 
direction, as we sometimes hear of an army of cater- 
pillars stopping a train. God’s methods vary, but 
his purposes remain the same. The ship tacks as 
the wind shifts, but it is always steering for the one 
port. The unifying of the tribes into a kingdom, 
and the disruption of the kingdom, were equally in 
the Divine plan, and were both, in a real sense, also 
the direct results of men’s sin and opposition to God. 

Hence it follows that ‘‘the history of the world is 
the judgment of the world.” The ‘‘ natural” conse- 
quences of national acts are the punishments or re- 
wards of these acts. Solomon’s tyranny, Rehoboam’s 
folly, the rebels’ indifference to the unity of the 
nation worked out the catastrophe, which was both a 
political effect, produced by political causes, and a 
Divine judgment, and was the latter just because it 
was the former. For nations, and for individuals, 
God ‘‘makes whips to scourge” them of their 
‘** vices,” and in the mighty maze of human acts, has 
so ordered the issues of things that ‘‘every transgres- 
sion and disobedience receives its just recompense of 


That is re- 


reward.” So the ‘‘undevout” historian ‘‘is mad.” 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
b 4 
They who refuse justice shall receive judgment. 
taf 


The Lesson in Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Some National Perils, Ancient and Modern 

1. Imperial Aims : 

Thy father made our yoke grievous (4). 
A king . . . like all the nations (1 Sam. 8 : 18-20). 
Love not the world. .. passeth away (1 John 2: 15-17). 
The kingdoms of the world. . . glory of them (Matt. 

4: 8-10). 

2. Haughty Rulers : 

The king answered the people roughly (13). 
Be a servant. . . speak good words (1 Kings 12 : 7). 
A soft answer turneth away wrath ( Prov. 15 : 1). 
Cause... arrogancy. .. to cease (Isa. 13 : 11). 
3- Untried Advisers : 

The counsel of the young men (14). 
Multitude of years should teach (Job 32: 7). 
With the well-advised is wisdom (Prov. 13 : 10). 
A fool is right in his own eyes (Prov. 12: 15). 
4- Disregard of the People : 

King hearkened not unto the people (15). 
Blessed are ye poor. . . the kingdom (Luke 6 : 20). 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor (Lev. 19 : 18). 
Looking . . . to the things of others (Phil. 2 : 3, 4). 
s- Sectional Parties : 

To your tents, O Israel (16). 
Hatred stirreth up strifes (Prov. to : 12). 
Ephraim shall not envy Judah (Isa. 11 : 13). 
Whence come wars and. . . fightings ? (Jas. 4: 1). 
6. Mob Violence : 

All Isvael stoned him to death (18). 
Spirit . . . without restraint... city... broken 

(Prov. 25 : 28). ' 

Slow to anger. . . better than the mighty (Prov. 16: 32). 
Swift to hear. . . slow to wrath (Jas. 1: 19, 20). 


It takes much less time to tear down a great 
work than to build tt up. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


EFORE you question the school at all, ask some 
B capable teacher to give the story as found in 
1 Kings 12: I-11. ow call for the title and the 
Golden Text. When did the people come together 
again to hear the decision of the king? Whose coun- 
sel did Rehoboam forsake? Whose counsel did he 
adopt ? When Israel heard the decision of the king, 
how did they receive it? How many tribes rebelled 
against Rehoboam? Whom did king Rehoboam 
send into the territory of the ten tribes to collect 
taxes? How did the people treat him? Did the ten 
tribes ever reunite with the tribe of Judah? 

Now put the word Rehoboam on the board. Call 
attention to the fact that we call our acts ‘‘ seed,” 
which we sow, and which are sure to bear fruit, 
sooner or later. For example, we talk about ‘‘sow- 
ing the wind and reaping the whirlwind.” We talk 
about ‘‘sowing wild oats.” See, now, what Reho- 
boam sowed. He sowed folly. Put down those 
words. How long did it take him to sow this in- 
credible folly? One day was sufficient. Put down 
the appropriate words. Now what did he reap? He 
rea ruin, And how long was he in reaping this 
harvest? Years, Put down the appropriate words. 
Was not this infinitely sad? But it is so still. A 
boy may do in one day what he will be years in har- 
vesting. Wipe out the word Rehoboam, and put in 
its place the word You, Is this true? Yes; if you 
sow folly to-day, you will mg ruin for many years. 
What a warning this is to keep away from foolish 
companions, who lead us #/o much trouble, but can- 
not lead us ow¢, Illustrate this by instances of 
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gambling, drink, dishonesty, etc. Now lead in 
prayer that all in the school may be delivered from 
the baneful influence of evil companions. 





REHOBOAM 


SOWED 
FOLLY 


EAPED 
UIN 


\ IN A DAY 


\ FOR YEARS 
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om 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book “* Bible Songs '’) 


‘“God moves in a mysterious way.'’ Psalm ro: I-11. 


‘*‘All hail the power of Jesus’ (11: 1-6, 15 : 1-11.) 
name."’ — ., Psalm 12: 1-4. 
** Jesus shall reign where’ er the sun. (13: 1-4. 18: 1-4.) 
**God, the Lord, a King remaineth."’ Psal : 
‘Kingdoms and thrones to God *5#!™ 31: I-7- i 
belong.”’ (42: 1-7. 65: 1-4.) 
‘*Through all the changing scenes Psalm 82: 1-4. 
of life.” (113:1,2. 167: 1-3.) 
** Our God, our help in ages past.’" Psalm 94: 1-11. 
‘*Stand up, and bless the Lord."’ (129: I-11. 189: I-21.) 
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He who is overbearing is likely to overbalance 
himself. 
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If we become proud, and forget 





‘*seek the Lord.” 


‘God, as Rehoboam did, just as surely will troubie 


come to us, because ** Pride goeth before destruc- 
tion,” etc. Each one must remember, ‘‘ Seek ye the 
Lord.”’ Close with 


** Our fathers’ God, to thee... 
Great God, our King.’’ 
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DIVIDED 
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Independent fools are oft but destiny's tools. 





For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leafiet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 

rimary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
Cometine about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


PREVIEW. 
Following six months’ study about Jesus, the Great 
Helper and Saviour, we return to Old Testament 


lessons about the kings. The same thought made 
prominent during the study of the kingdom urder 
Saul, David, and Solomon continues to be empha- 
sized: ‘‘The Lord, our God, is King.’’ How often 
he is mentioned in the Golden Texts! ‘‘ Help us, O 
Lord our God,” ‘‘ The Lord shall be with the good,” 
‘*I fear the Lord,” ‘‘If the Lord be God,” ‘‘I cried 
unto the Lord,” ‘‘God took him,” ‘‘ Seek the Lord,” 
etc., culminating in the review text, ‘‘ The Lord is 
merciful and gracious.” 

Only as they acknowledged him, did people and 
kings prosper. After the kingdom was divided, good 
kings and special prophets, like Elijah, repeatedly 
urged the people to return, or ‘‘seek the Lord.” 
(Trace that thought.) For the quarter we may use 
this motto, or 


General Thought: The Lord, our God, is King. Seek 
ye the Lord. 


Lesson ag & Instead of Seeking the Lord, Reho- 
boam, Proud of his Position and Power, Sought 
and Followed the Advice of his Young Friends, 
and Trouble Began. 


Golden Text and Lesson Teaching: Pride goeth 
before destruction, etc. 


Note.—Draw a simple outline map, or paste on 
cheese-cloth the one which comes with the picture roll. 
(Picture rolls are published by the Providence (R. I.) 
Lithograph Company, but should be ordered of your 
own denominational publishing house.) 


INTRODUCTION. 


Children, in what country do we live? (If city or 
state is mentioned, question further for the United 
States. Show a map, or write itdown.) Are there 
many states? Yes, over forty, and our state of —— 
isone. Name a few. All these states are united, 
and have one ruler. Who is our ruler? Do all 
countries have presidents? England has aking, who 
rules over many countries, called a united kingdom. 
(Change ‘‘States” to ‘‘ Kingdom.”) Itis such a large, 
strong kingdom that people say the sun never sets 
upon it. 

LEsson. 

Long before there was any United States or Eng- 

land, there was an old kingdom which had three great 


kings whom you know. (Recall Saul, the big king, 
David, the shepherd-king, and Solomon, the wise, 


rich king.) Here is a picture of the land where they 
lived (show your map) and ruled over twelve tribes. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Mary, come and break this little thread, or string. 
Now, let us twist twelve threads together, and see 
how strong they are. Fred, can you break this little 
stick? (A twig, skewer, or match, will do.) Let us 
tie twelve in one bunch, and you cannot break them 
easily, because each helps to make the others stronger. 
So, in this kingdom, as long as the twelve tribes 
were united, God blessed them and helped them to 
grow rich and strong. 

When a king or queen dies, the oldest son expects 
to be the next king. So, after Solomon died, the 
twelve tribes met— here (make a square for Shechem, 
and twelve marks), to make his son, Rehoboam, king. 
They remembered how hard they had worked and 
how much money they had paid when Solomon was 
king, so they said to Rehoboam, ‘‘If you will be 
more kind, we will serve you.”” He sent them away 
for three days, while he thought it over. Instead of 
asking God what to do, he first talked to his father’s 
friends about it. These old men told him to promise 
the people to be more kind. Then he talked with 
the young men, who said just the opposite. Reho- 
boam was proud, and wanted to how his power, 
so when the people came back after three days, he 
spoke roughly to them, and said, ‘‘ If my father made 
things hard, I will make them harder.” (Read the 
Bible account aloud.) The people were disappointed, 
and shouted, ‘* To your tents, Israel: now see to 
thine own house, David.” So nearly all went to 
their tents. To show his power, Rehoboam sent a 
man to them to gather money, or taxes; but they 
stoned him to death. Then Rehoboam was fright- 
ened, and hurried away to Jerusalem with only two 
tribes, who lived near, and the kingdom was di- 
vided. (Change ‘‘ United” to ‘‘ Divided.” Make a 
square for Jerusalem, and a heavy line across the 
map to show the division. Leave ten marks in the 
northern, and make two in the southern, part.) 
Rehoboam had tried to show his pride and power, 
but ‘* Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty 
spirit before a fall” (drill on the text), so Rehoboam 
had lost ten tribes. 

These tribes wanted a king too, so they chose Jero- 

boam. Then Rehoboam decided the only thing to 
do was to go and fight them, to make them come 
back. While his soldiers were getting ready, God 
sent a messenger, who said, ‘‘ Ye shall not go up, 
nor fight against your brethren the children of Israel: 
return every man to his house.” So Rehoboam was 
afraid to go. 
_ Our picture-map shows one small land divided 
into two kingdoms, with two kings. (Add crowns 
and initials to indicate each.) Other lessons will tell 
us what became of them. 

Closing thought: What day is to-morrow? Yes, 
the Fourth of July, which means the birthday of 
our nation. Because the Lord is our King we area 
Christian nation. We must help all who live in our 
land and the new people who come to our land to 





Pictures that you can show to your class to illustrate 
the lessons may make just the difference between atten- 
tion and inattention, Be sure totry The Sunday School 
Times Lesson Pictures for the Third Quarter—a set 
of thirteen reproduced from actual photographs on 
heavy enameled paper—io cents for the set, 











The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


IX in mind the period of the lessons of this quar- 
ter, covering, except the last lesson, about 
eighty years, up to about g00 B.C. Note onthe 

map the line dividing the two kingdoms, and the 
— places in which the events occurred,— 
shechem, Tirzah, Samaria, Jerusalem, the brook 
Cherith, Zarephath, Mt. Carmel, Jezreel, the wilder- 
ness of Beersheba, Bethel, Jericho, the Jordan val- 
ley. Make for yourself an ontline of the history. If 
‘ean y read Ottley’s ‘‘Short History of the He- 
rews,” chapter 7. 

Describe to your pupils the structure of the books 
of Kings and Crronlcios, and remind them that they 
are history used for a religious purpose,—to show the 
character of God and his relations to his people. As 
we study these books, we seek to find in them the 
——— in which God was preparing the Hebrew nation 
and the world to receive the gospel through the com- 
ing Messiah. The meaning of this first lesson may 
be brought out through answers to these three ques- 
tions : 

Why was the Kingdom of David Divided? Up to 
the time of Saul, the first king of Israel, the tribes 
had kept distinct from one another. After his death, 
David was for several years king of a only. 
Recall how he won the allegiance of the northern 
tribes. Show how Solomon sowed the seeds of dis- 
cord which brought again into distinctness the divid- 
ing line, a few miles north of Jerusalem, which had 
never wholly disappeared during the eighty years of 
his father’s and his reign. He had done this by im- 
perialism,—impoverishing the people to strengthen 
the capital and increase his own splendor; by 
favoritism,—keeping in office those who for reward 
would support his plans, instead of bringing the 
wisest and best men to the front ; by oppression, — 
imposing heavy taxes to maintain a large army and 
a luxurious court ; and by perverting religion,—en- 
couraging worship of other gods than Jehovah. 

Rehoboam, the only son of Solomon, might have 
saved the unity of the kingdom when he went to 
Shechem to be crowned, but show how he threw it 
away. Explain the request of the northern tribes 
(1 Kings 12 : 4), and show how the taxes they paid went 
to build up the capital in the southern part of the king- 
dom. Describe the counsel of the sages and states- 
men (v. 7), and that of Rehoboam’'s younger associ- 
ates (vs. 10, 11), and the effect on the people of his” 
choosing the counsel of the latter (vs. 16, 18, 19). If 


he had been disposed to serve the people, they would 
have remained his servants, but he 


was determined 
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to make them serve him, andthey seceded. You can 
impress on your pupils wise lessons from these facts. 

How was the Northern Kingdom Established? The 
people chose an able leader (v. 20), whom they knew 
already (1 Kings 11: 26-40). Jeroboam was a de- 
scendant of a tribe on the border between Judah and 
Israel ; had been a skilful administrator under Solo- 
mon ; was opposed to Solomon's house ; in favor 
with the king of Egypt ; and had unbounded ambi- 
tion. Show how the northern kingdom had not onl 
an abler ruler than the tribe of Judah, but mech 
greater resources in wealth and numbers. Why, 
then, did it go to pieces long before the southern 
kingdom fell? Explain how Jeroboam put his own 
scheme of religion in the place of that taught to the 
people by Jehovah. He made idols for them to wor- 
ship, chose places that he called holy, appointed 
priests who were unworthy (1 Kings 12 : 28-32; 13: 
33. 34). The doom of ,the kingdom was soon pro- 
nounced (1 Kings 14: 15, 16). he lesson is that the 
shrewdest statecraft fails when men ignore the provi- 
dence of God and neglect to secure his favor. 

What Strength Remained in the Kingdom of Judah ? 
Rehoboam, though far weaker than Jeroboam, at first 
hearkened to the word of God (1 Kings 12): 24). Good 
men gathered round him (2 Chron, 11: 16,17). He 
listened to the advice of the prophets. But his cau- 
tion continued only three or four years while danger 
was most evident. Then he exposed his kingdom to 
attack, the king of Egypt came and captured the 
Holy City. I have seen on a temple wall of the ruins 
of Karnak, in Egypt, a carved figure of King 
Shishak having thirty-eight captive kings. One of 
these, with a Jewish countenance and beard, having 
a rope around his neck, told unmistakably the story 
of Rehoboam’s humiliation. It was probably written 
there in stone while he was living. 

The lesson from all this history is that even when 
through false and wicked leadership a country seems 
hastening to ruin, good men need not despair. Their 
lives will not be wasted if they stand faithfully for 
righteousness. God overruled and guided the deeds 
of wicked rulers (1 Kings 12: 15), so that through the 
suffering and sins brought cn Israel and Judah, he 
revealed his spiritual kingdom, and brought nearer 
the time for it to be established. The truth which 
sustains faithful children of God when wickedness 
flourishes is Psalm 76 : ro, 


Boston, 
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Recklessness is sure to lead to wreck. 
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For the Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The Disruption 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (1 Kings 12: 1-24). 
[For each member of the Bible Class.] 

The revolt of the ten tribes under Jeroboam I 
and the consequent division of Solomon's inheritance 
into two rival kingdoms was an event of far-reaching 
significance. It prevented the threatening expan- 
sion of the Israelitish domain into a petty empire 
which would overshadow and absorb the other little 
kingdoms along the coast of the Great Sea. It 
created two fairly balanced, closely related, gener- 
ally jealous, and often hostile, kingdoms. 

“his apparent disaster was not wholly due to the 
short-sightedness and self-importance of Rehoboam 
and his hot-headed courtiers. There had been 
abundant cause for discontent and jealousy during 
the reigns of David and Solomon, kept below the 
danger-point by the enthusiasm and enterprise of war 
in the former reign, and by diplomacy and force in 
the latter. he people had come to feel that the 
dynasty favored its own tribe, and intended to use 
the rest of the nation unsparingly for its own ag- 
grandizement. They were in the mood for pledges 
rather than threats, for they were a people with tra- 
ditions and practices of liberty. 

The seeds of discontent were hidden back in the 
days of tribal jealousy. The northern tribes had then 
been dominant, but had gradually lost their old influ- 
ence. Another source of trouble was the never ex- 
tinguished loyalty to the house of Saul, which was a 
northern dynasty. This would have been merged 
into a true loyalty for the Davidic dynasty, had its 
rulers regarded the general welfare of their subjects, 
but Solomon's passion for Oriental magnificence and 
autocracy laid an almost unendurable burden upon 
them. 

The tale of the disruption is dramatic. It pictures 
the great assemblage at Shechem, the rallying of the 
discontented northerners around Jeroboam who had 
returned from Egypt to act as their leader, the formal 
petition, the advice of the courtiers, the senseless and 
ungracious answer of Rehoboam, the sudden revolt, 
the mobbing of the hated tax collector, and the civil 
conflict, averted, according to 1 Kings 12 : 24, by the 
warning of the prophet Shemaiah, but, according to 
14: 30, only averted temporarily. 

«This thing is of me,” said the man of God, in the 
name of Jehovah. It seemed at the time to be a 
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great calamity. Whether it was so in fact is the 
interesting query for the student of this half-year's 
lessons. 

II. Rererence LITERATURE. 

Note by the Editor.— Professor Sanders bas prepared a leaflet 
naming useful books bearing on the Old Testament studies of the last 
six months of 1904, and containing also practical suggestions on the 
conduct of a Senior Bible Class. hile only the Bible and The Sun- 
day School Times are necessary to follow these Senior Bible Class 
outlines, the advantage of a judicious reading in a few carefully 
selected books bearing on the passages under mB can hardly be over- 
estimated. The leaflet will be sent for a two-cent stamp by The Sun- 
day School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Of the many good Old Testament histories now 
available for reference Kent’s ‘‘ United Kingdom” 
($§ 18-26) and Wade's ‘*Old Testament History ” (312, 
313) are most satisfying on this question, but Cornill, 
‘* Histor of the People Israel” (95, 96), or Ottley, 
‘Short History of the Hebrews” (158-160), or Stan- 
ley’s ‘‘ Jewish Church” (II, 223-235), are helpful. 
Smith (177-179) has an ultra-dispassionate statement. 
Farrar, in the Expositor’s Bible on First Kings (chaps. 
24, 25), is stimulating. 

III. QuEsTIONS ror Stupy AND Discussion. 

(To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class.] 

1. Remoter Causes for the Disruption. (1.) How 
far back can we trace the differences which reap- 
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peared at the disruption? (2.) Why had David been 
unable to wholly abolish them ? 

2. Nearer Causes of the Disruption. (3.) Of what 
did the people specifically complain? (4.) Was their 
complaint well tounded ? 

3. The New Leader. (5.) What had developed 
Jeroboam’s acknowledged leadership? (6.) Did he 
precipitate the revolt ? 

4. Rehoboam's Folly. (7.) How can we account 
for the short-sightedness of the young king? (8.) 
How much of the dominions of his father did he lose ? 

5. The Threatened War. (9.) How was war 
averted between the two halves of the nation ? 

6. “This Thing is of Me” (v. 24). (10.) What 
was meant by this declaration ? 

IV. Some Leapinc THovucuts. 
{General discussion under the leader’s direction.] 

Selfishness defeats its own ends. Had Rehoboam 
had a reasonable sympathy for his people, he might 
have remained their sovereign. 

God will not uphold those who violate his laws. 

Yate UNIVERSITY. 

“ 


Tyrants are often timorous. 


‘< 


A_Look Ahead: The International Lessons for 1905 





Studies in the Writings of John 
Miracles (or Signs) and Witnesses 
FIRST QUARTER. 


ier 1. 

1. Christ the Life and Light of Men. John1: 1-18. (Read 
ohn 8 : - ) Memory verses: 1-4. 

j ray ext: In him was life; and the life was the light of men.— 
ohn 1 : 4. 


January 8. 

2. The Witness of John the Baptist to Jesus. John 1 : 19-34. 
(Read John 3: par a Mal. 3: 1-3; 4: 5,6.) Memory verses: 26, 27. 
Golden Text: Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sin of the world.—John 1 : 29. 

January 15. 

3- Jesus Wins his First Disciples. John 1: 35-51. Memory 
verses : 40, 41. 

Golden Text: Thou art the Son of God; thou art the King of 
Israel.—John 1 : 49. 

January 22. 

4- The Pirst Miracle in Cana, John 2: 1-11. (Read John 10: 
22-42.) Memory verse: 11. 

Golden Text ; Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it.—John 2 ; 5. 


January 29. 
s- Jesus and Nicodemus. John 3: 
3:21.) Memory verses: 14, 15. 
Golden Text: For God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.—John 3 : 16. 


1-15. (Read John 2: 12 to 


February 5. 
6. Jesus at Jacob’s Well. John 4: 
Memory verses : 
Goiden Text: 
—Rev. 22 : 17. 


5-14. (Study vs. 1-42.) 


13, 14. 
Whescever will, let him take the water of life freely. 


February 12. 
7. The Second Miracle in Cana. 
verses : 49-51. 
Golden Text: The same works that I do, bear witness of me, that 
the Father hath sent me.—John 5 : 36. 


John 4 : 43-54. Memory 


February 19. 
8. Jesus at the Pool of Bethesda. 
5: 1-47.) Memory verses: 8, 9. 
Golden Text: And a great multitude followed him, because they 
saw his miracles.— John 6 : 2. 


February 26. 
9. The Miracle of the Loaves and Pishes. 
(Read John 6: 1-71.) Memory verses: 11, 12. 
Golden Text: 1 am the living bread which came down from 
heaven.—John 6 : 51. 
March s. 


10. Jesus at the Feast of Tabernacles. 
John 7 : 1-52.) Memory verse: 37 


Golden Text: Never man spake like this man.—John 7 : 46. 


March 12. 
11. The Slavery of Sin. (May be used as a temperance lesson.) 
John 8 : 31-40. (Read John 8 : 12-59.) Memory verses: 31, 32. 
Golden Text: Whosoever committeth sin is the servant of sin.— 
John 8 : 34. 


John 5: 1-15. (Read John 


John 6: 1-14. 


John 7 : 37-46. (Read 


March 19. 
12. Healing of the Man Born Blind. John g: 1-11. 


John 9 : 1-41.) Memory verses: 10, 11. 
Golden Text: 1 am the light of the world.—John 9g: 5. 


March 26. 


(Study 


13. Review. 

In connection with each quarterly review, it is suggested that a 
“ Reading” be formed out of the Golden Texts of the preceding 
quarter. 

Golden Text: But these are written, that ye might believe that 
esus is the Christ, the Son of God ; and that believing ye might have 
ife through his name.— John 20 : 31. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
April 2 
1. Jesus the Good Shepherd. John ro: 7-18. 
10: 1-18. Read Psa. 23; Isa. 40: 10,11; John 10: 1-42.) 
verses : 17, 18. 


Golden Text: 1 am the good shepherd ; the good shepherd giveth 
his life for the sheep.—John 10 : 11. 


(Study John 
Memory 


April o. 


2. The Raising of Lazarus. John 1: 
1-57.) Memory verses: 33- 


Golden Text: Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection, and the 
life.—John 11 : 25. 


: 32-45. (Read John 11: 


April 16. 


3. The Supper at Bethany. John 12: 1-11. Memory verses: 
2 


; Golden Text: She hath done what she could.—Mark 14 : 8. 
April 23. 
. The Entry of Jesus into Jerusalem. John 12: 


12-26, (Read 
John 12 : 12-50. emory verses: 12, 13. 


Golden Text: Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.— 
Matt. 21 : 9. 


Or, Easter Lesson. Luke 24: 1-12. Memory verses: 6, 7. 
Gelden Text: He is risen from the dead.—Matt. 28 : 7. 


April 30. 
5. Jesus Washing the Disciples’ Feet. John 13: 1-14. (Read 
John 13 : 1-38.) Memory verses: 12, 13. 

Golden Text: By love serve one another.—Gal. 5 : 13. 


May 7. 
6. The Vine and the Branches. John 15: 1-12. (Read chaps. 
14, 15.) Memory verses: s, 6. 
Golden Text: Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear much 
fruit.—John 15 : 8. 


May 14. 
7- Jesus Prays for his Followers. John 17: 15-26. (Read 
chaps. 16, 17.) Memory verses: 20, 21. 
Golden Text; 1 pray for them.—John 17 : 9. 


May 2t. 
8. Jesus Before Pilate. John 18 : 28-40. (Read chap. 18.) 
Memory verses: 3 
Golden Text; i 
John 18 : 37. 


+3 


very one that is of the truth heareth my voice.— 


May 28. 

9. The Crucifixion. John 19 : 17-30. 
Memory verses: 25-27. 

Golden Text: Christ died for our sins according to the scriptures. 

—1 Cor. 15 : 3. 


(Study John 19 : 1-42.) 


June 4. 
10. The Resurrection. John 20 : 11-23. (Read chaps. 20, 21.) 
Memory verses: 19-21. 
Golden Text : But now is Christ risen from the dead, and become 
the first fruits of them that slept.—1 Cor. 15 : 20. 


June 11. . 
11. The Message of the Risen Christ. Rev.1: 10-20. (Read 
Rev., chaps. 1-3. lemory verses: 17, 18. 
Golden Text: 1 am he that liveth, and was dead; and behold, I am 


alive for evermore.”’—Rev. 1 : 18. 
Or, Pentecost. The Comforter Promised. John 16 : 5-15. 
Memory verses: 13-15. 


I 
Golden Text: But the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom 
the Father will send in my name, he shall teach you all things.— 
John 14 : 26. 
June 18. 
12. The Heavenly Home. (May be used as a temperance les- 
son.) Rev. 22: 1-11. (Read Rev. 21, 22.) Memory verses: 3-5. 
Golden Text: To him that overcometh will I grant to sit with me 
in my throne.—Rev. 3 : 21. 
June 2s. 
13. Review. 
Golden Text: But these are written, that ye might believe that 
Nees is the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye might have 
ife through his name.—John 20 : 31. 


Studies in the Old Testament from 
Isaiah to Malachi 


THIRD QUARTER. 


July 2 
1. Sennacherib’s Invasion. 2 : 9-23. 
chapter. Read Isa., chaps. 36, 37.) Memory verses: 19-21 a. 
Golden Text : With us is the Lord our God to help us, and to fight 
our battles.—2 Chron. 32 : 8. 


‘Chron. 32 (Study the 


July 9. 
2. Hezekiah’s Prayer. Isa. Ss: 1-8. (Study Isa. 38 : 1-22.) 
Memory verses : 4-6. 
Golden Text : God is our refuge and strength, a very present help 
in trouble.—Psa. 46 : 1. 
July 16. 
3. The Suffering Saviour. Isa. 52: (Read Isa. 
42 : I-12; 49: 1-13; 50: 4-11; 61: 1-3.) Memory verses: 4-6. 
Golden Text : The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.— 
Isa. 53 : 6. 


13 to 53 : 12. 


July 23. 
4- The Gracious Invitation. Isa. 55 : 1-13. 
Memory verses: 6- 
Golden Text : Seek ye the Lord while he may be found.—Isa. 55 : 6. 


July 30. 
5- Manasseh’s Sin and Repentance. 2 Chron. 33 : 1-13. (Read 
the chapter.) Memory verses : 10-13, 
Golden Text: Righteousness exalteth a natién; but sin is a re- 
proach to any people.—Prov. 14 : 34. 


(Read Isa. 54.) 


August 6. 
6. Josiah’s. Good Reign. 2 Chron. 34: 1-13. 


1-3. 
Golden Text : Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth. 
—Eccl. 12: 1. 


Memory verses : 


August 13. 
7. Josiah and the Book of the Law. 2 Chron. 34 : 14-28. 
(Read 2 Chron., chaps, 34, 35, and 2 Kings 22.) Memory verse: 21. 
Golden Text; 1 will not forget thy word.—Psa. r1g : 16. 
August 20. 


8. Jehoiakim Burns the Word of God. Jer. 36 : 21-32. 
tle chapter. Read Jer. 26.) Memory verses: 22-24. 


(Study 
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{ The Rational Vehicles of Health and Pleasure 


Bicycles: 


Equipped with 


Two-Speed Gear | 
¢ 

and 
Coaster Brake | 
ter } 
The return of bicycling finds our American } 
roads greatly improved and the bicycle itself per- + 
fected in design and construction and equipped ¢ 
with new and marvelous devices. ; 
To learn all about modern bicycles, get cata- + 
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Send Jor catalogue. 
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Golden Text: Amend your ways and your do- 
ings, and obey the voice of the Lord your God.— 
Jer. 26 : 23. 


August 27. 
9. Jeremiah in the Dungeon. Jer. 38 : 1-13. 
(Read Jer., chaps. 37-39.) Memory verses: 8-10, 
Golden Text: Blessed are they which are perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ — for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven.—Matt. 5 : 


hide 3- 


10. The Captivity of Judah. 2 Chron. 36: 


11-21. emory verses : 19-21. 
Golden Texi ; Be sure your sin will find you out. 
—Num. 32 : 23. 


September ro. 
1. The Life-Giving Stream. Ezek. 47 : 1-12. 
Memory verses : 3-5. 
Golden Text: Whosoever will, 
water of life freely.—Rev. 22 : 17. 


September 17. 


let him take the 
12. Daniel in Babylon. (Temperance mn 
Dan. 1: 8-20. (Study the chapter. Read Dan. 2 
Memory verses : 16, 17. 
Golden Text: Daniel purposed in his heart that he 
would not defile himself.—Dan. 1 : 


Coe 


September 24. 


Review 


den Text: The Lord is thy keeper.—Psa. 


FOURTH QUARTER 


October 1. 
1. Daniel and Belshazzar. Dan. 5 : 373° 
(Study the — Read Dan., chaps. 3, 4.) em- 
ory verses: 2 


9» 
Golden Text: 


The face of the Lord is against them 
that do evil.—Psa. 34 : 


: 16 
October 8. 
2. Daniel in the Lions’ Den. Dan 6: 
(Study the ghapees,) Memory verses: 21-23. 
Golden Text e angel of the Lord encampeth 
round about them that fear him, and delivereth them. 


10-23. 


—Psa. 34: 7. 
October 15. 
Returning from Captivity. Ezra x : 1-22. 
(Head Ezra 2; 4 qo and teh ) Memory verses: 


» olden Text: The Lord hath done great things 
for us ; whereof we are glad.—Psa. 126 : 3. 


October 22. 
Rebuilding the fom le. Ezra3:10to4: 5. 
Study 3:1 to 4:5. Ezra, chaps. 5, 6, and 


aggai, chaps. 1, 2.) aceers verses : 10, 11. 
Golden Text: "The temple of God is holy, which 
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temple ye are.—1 Cor. 3: 17. 
October 29. 
5- Power through God’s Spirit. Zech. 4: 


r-zo. (Study the .engen. Read 
Memory verses: 8-10. 

Golden Text: Not by might, nor rey power, but by 
my Spirit, saith the Lord. mig 


ech., chaps. 1-8.) 


November 5. 


6. Esther Pleading for Her People. Esther 4: 
wotos:3. (Study 4:1 to 5: . Read the Book 
of Esther.) a verses : 13 

Goldgn Text: e Lord pesca veth all them that 
love him.—Psa. h. 20. 


November 12. 


7- Ezra’s Journey to Jerusalem. Ezra 8 : 21- 
32. (Study vs. 15-36. Read chap. 7 and 9:1 to 10: 
7) Memory verses: 21-2 

olden Text: The hand of our God is upon all 
| them for good that seek him.—Ezra 8 : 22. 





November 109. 
8. Nehemiah’s Prayer. Neh. 

| chapter 2.) Memory verses: 8, 
Golden Text: The effectual fervent + 7 of a 


(Read 


: I-3t. 








Real Estate Wanted) 


y the wants of cash buyers, sellers, 
and i 


rs advertising in our Journal each | 


righteous man availeth much.—James 5 : 
| 


November 26. 


9. World’s Temperance Sunday. Abstinence 
108 the Sake of hers. 1 Cor. 10 : 23-33. sg 


month. Subscribers can write to these advertisers, | 1 Cor. 8: 1-12; 9: 19°97. ) laccosty verses : 31~- 

and make their own deals free. Ours is the best, | Golden Te. rt: Let him that thinketh he siendets 
largest, and most reliable real-estate magazine ub- | take heed lest he fall.—1z Cor. 10 : 12. 

lished, and is now in its fourth year. Has g sto- | 


ries, news, and current topics. 
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Three months’ trial, 2sc.; three full years, only $1.00. 
UNITED STATES REAL ESTATE JOURNAL, 
175 West Brighton Avenue, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Circulation ease the | 


December 3. 


10. Nehemiah Rebuilds the Walls of Jerusa- 
| fem. Neh. 4: 7-20. (Study the chapter.) Memory 
verses : 1% 20. 


Golden Text : Watch and pray.—Matt. 26 : 42. 
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December 24. 

13. The Character of the Messiah. t 3-7. 
(Read Isa. rz : 1-10. emory verse: 6. 

Golden Text: Thou shalt call his name Jesus; 
- a shall save his people from their sins.—Matt. 

” Oe Pilgrim Songs. 
121 : 1-3. 

Golden Text: In all thy ways acknowledge him, 
and he shal! direct thy paths.—Prov. 3 : 6. 


December 31. 


Isa. 9 





Psa. 121,122. Commit Psa. 


| §4- Review. 
Golden Text: been crownest the year with thy 
| goodness.—Psa. 65 : 
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Snapping a 
Camera in the 
Holy Land 


is not an easy matter. Every man, woman, and child in sight takes 
an intense interest in your Kodak, and it requires strategy and 
baksheesh to clear the coast or secure a pose. But the Editor of 
The Sunday School Times took some three hundred pictures during 
the long cruise of the Jerusalem Sunday-School Pilgrims, fully one 
half of this number being of scenes in Syria and Palestine, and some 
of these will be features, from time to time, of the new and popular 
series introduced this year by The Sunday School Times, of 


Photographs Illustrating the 
Present Sunday-School Lessons 


The photographs on the International Lessons for the Third 
Quarter, July-September, are now ready, and will make the Old 
Testament studies of vivid interest to your class, whether it be of 
boys or girls or grown folks. Every member of your class should 
have the complete set, and the low price, less than a cent a picture, 
makes this possible. But don't give out the entire set at the be- 
ginning of the quarter. Sustain the interest by giving out one pic- 
ture each Sunday. They make a splendid basis for your teaching 
and for the pupils’ home study. Have you triéd our ‘‘scrap-book"’ 
plan? A description of it goes with the pictures. It has already 
‘*solved the problem’’ for more than one teacher who had about 
decided to be discouraged. These Lesson Pictures, beautifully re- 
produced from photographs secured by Mr. Trumbull, Mrs. Ghosn- 
el-Howie, and from other exclusive sources, are now ready, at 


10 Cents a Set of 13 Pictures 


for July, August, and September. 
separate sheet of enameled paper. 
Order now for the coming three months. 
they do not more than meet your expectations. 
ing are both included in the ten cents. Address 








Each picture is printed on a 


Your money back if 
Postage and pack- 





The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





— 





























Map of Palestine 


Powell’s 
A LIGHT AND SHADE RELIEF MAP with Radial Key Index giving ap- 

proximate distances and directions from Jerusalem. Especially valuable in 
class work. On the back of the map are a number of smaller maps, such as a 
Radial Key Map of Paul’s Travels, a map of Jerusalem, map showing tribal divi- 
sion, a map of the Roman Empire, etc. Also illustrations of Tarsus, Antioch, etc. 

Bishop Whitaker of Pennsylvania, says: ‘‘It stands out in so bold relief 
that it gives a vivid impression of the country.’’ ‘‘ No other so near perfection.’’ 
—Dr. Schauffler. ‘* By all odds the best.’”’—Dr. Blackall. 


Size, 1422 inches over all; face of main map, 7/12 inches. Price, 50 cepts. 


The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















When answering advertisements, 


mention The Sunday School Times. 


please 





The 20th Seana Limited — 


Twenty-hour train to Chicago. 
New York Central and Lake Shore. 
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Entered at, the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
‘‘ second-class matter 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information, address The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published | 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate sbioenan or in a pack- 

age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

$ 1.00 One copy, or any number of 

° copies less than five, will be sent 

to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

One free copy addi- 

Free Copies tional will be allowed 

for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 

75 cent rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday § School ‘limes will be sent to an 
countries em&caced in the Universal goctes 
the following rate, which includes posta 
One or more copies, one year, 6 shilli leas each 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 

paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
ubscribers. 








of the 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid _ unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine tt, will 
be sent /ree, upon application. 


|'Marion Lawrance’s 





| school 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 





Question Box 


(Continued from page 342) 
GLASTONBURY, CT.—Will you 





SouTH 


| kindly tell me where I can get information on 


the subject, 
H. T. 

The ‘best way to learn about story- tating | 
is to listen to others tell them, and to study | 
what kind of stories have the best influence | 
upon children. Most valuable help can be 
had at the summer schools for Sunday- 
workers, Hervey’s book on ‘ Pic- | 
ture Work’’ (boards, 50 cents; paper, 30 
cents), and Wiltse’s book on ‘‘ The Place of 
the Story in Early Education’’ (50 cents), 
will be found helpful. These, or any other 
| books, will be furnished by the Times at the | 


“Story and Story Telling" < 


| publishers’ price. 


| marks ‘*S’’ in the space, 
| se oO. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Can you suggest a practi- 
cal plan by which we can accredit scholars 
when absent on account of sickness or other 
unavoidable cause ?—C, O. K 

In many schools the following plan is used 
with success: A percentage system shows 
the standing of the scholar, If the scholar 
is absent because of sickness, the teacher | 
If out of town, 
When it is learned 


T.’’ is marked, 


| that these absences were unavoidable, and 


nion at | 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Timgs Co.,, Publishers, | 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











The Sunday School Times 
Fountain Pen starts right 
off without the two or three 
preliminary mis-strokes of 
the average pen. If the 
one you have bought does 
not do this, send it back, 
and we’ll send you another 
or the money back. The 
price of the pen is $1.50. 
The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 














Sensdente Veliewetens Park 


The Northern Pacific takes pleasure in 
Stating that it can now supply to all who 
have visited, contemplate visiting, or are in- 
terested in Yellowstone Park, a large 
Panoramic Picture of the park. This 
work of art is 42 inches long by 38 inches 
wide, and is done in fifteen colors. It 
absolutely, the topography of the 
park, the location of the hotels, geyser ba- 
sins, canyons, roads, lakes, mountains and all 
features of the park. It gives as nothing 
else can a connected idea of the region and 
is a valuable picture and map combined. 
Framed, it is ornamental as well as useful, 
and is specially suited to the school, 
room, and library. 


shows, 


This Panoramic Picture will be ready | 


for distribution in tubes about June 15, 
and will be sent to any address by A. M. 
Cleland, General Passenger and Ticket 
Agent, St. Paul., Minn., upon receipt of 35 
cents, Orders will be taken now and may 
be sent direct to Mr. A. M. Cleland, or through 
any of the General or District Passenger 
Agents of the Northern Pacific in the larger 
cities, or through the local agents in Northern 
Pacific terzitory. 


Sunday ‘School Times Lesson Pictares 














| named, 


| Sunday-schools and of Religious Education 





| He gave me up like all the others and 
| told me to take a trip across the ocean 


| was full of sores. 


| recommended by 
class | 


| foods, and began using Postum Food 





the scholar complies with the conditions of 
the school by furnishing a proper excuse, 
some officer having this in charge marks 
over the ‘*S’’ or **O. T.,’’ in red ink, the 
restored per cent of the scholar for that day. | 
These red-ink figures show at a glance that 
the scholar has been absent, but that the ab- 
sence was justifiable and the record was re- 
stored because the scholar had complied with 
the necessary conditions in such cases, 


HARWOOD, NEB.—Please tell me where I 
can get a Sunday-school history.—V. A 

Several books on this theme may be! 
in addition to the reports of the 
International Conventions: Pray, History of 





from the Earliest Times ; Watson, The His- 
tory of The Sunday-School Union: Its His- 
tory and Work (2s. 6d.), and the First Fifty 
Years of the Sunday-school (2s.), and Cen- 
tenary of Sunday-schools, a collection of 
informing addresses and papers containing | 
valuable historical material ; Trumbull, Yale 
Lectures on the Sunday-school, the most | 
comprehensive and thorough treatment of 
the whole subject ($2); Harris, Robert 
Raikes, the Man and His Work ($1.50) ; 
Brown, Sunday-school Movements in Amer- | 
ica, deals with special phases of Sunday- 
school progress, and the or field in 
America ($1.25); Hamill, A Brief History | 
of the International Lessons. 


Has Tried Both 


Travel for Health vs. Dieting 


A man who was sent to Europe for his 
health, and finally found relief in a little | 
change in his diet, says : 

‘*] was troubled with dyspepsia for five | 
years, and two doctors here in Kenosha 
that treated me forover a year, both told 
me there was no help for me. Then I 
had an expert frem Chicago but still re- 
ceived no relief ; then followed another | 
expert from Chicago who came to our 
house twotimes a month for four months. | 





| 


which I did in the year 1899, and came 
home about as bad as when I started. | 
The doctors told me my stomach lining 
Then I began to study 
my own case, and learned of the diet 
the Postum Cereal Co., 

so I gave up coffee, pork and all greasy 


Coffee. Gradually I got better and bet- 
ter until I am well now as I ever was 
in my younger days, have no trouble, 
and eat anything fit to eat. 

‘‘Sometimes away from home I am 
persuaded to drink coffee, but I only take 
a sip of it for it tastes bitter and disagree- 
able to me, but the longer I use Postum | 
the better I like it, and the better I feel. | 
I could say a greal deal more of my ex- 
perience with Postum, but think this | 
will give everyone a good idea of what | 


leaving off coffee, and using Postum can 
do.” Name ay by Postum Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mic 


Look in each pac 
little book, ‘‘ The R: 


for the famous 
to. Wellville.” 


| their Memorial Day on May 30, and it 


| ers have such an observance this June. 


| TO THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


| hind records of heroic sacrifice in behalf of the 


| schools of the State of Maryland, some time 


| members. 
| siveness of the occasion, such observance will 
| have an uplifting influence on the school and 


| Church, and the Preacher,” 


| Write to Professor C. S. Nash, Berkeley, 
| California, for details. 


| Rev. Charles L. 





Work and Workers 





A Sunday-School Workers’ 
Memorial Day 
ERE is a new idea, from the Mary- 
land Sunday-school Union. It is 
borrowed from the Grand Army 

of the Republic. The soldiers have 
is suggested that Sunday-school work- 


The letter explaining the matter is as 
follows: 


Dear Brother : Recently the graves of those 
who fought and died for their country have been 
decorated with flowers, accompanied by strains 
of music and words of grateful and eloquent 
praise. This was a fitting honor to the memory 
of brave men. 

In every cemetery in this commonwealth are 
the graves of men and women who have left be- 


truth. Through summer's heat and winter's cold 
they have wended their way to the Sunday-school 
room to teach to children the Word of God, 
and on these children’s lives they have impressed 
the sweetness and power of their own lives, 
These children should not be permitted to for- 
get their spiritual benefactors, nor cease to be 
grateful to them for their labors in their behalf. 

It is therefore urged that each of the Sunday- 


during the month of June, assemble in the 
cemetery, and, with appropriate exercises, dec- 
orate with flowers the graves of deceased Sun- 
day-school officers and teachers, and other 
Aside from the immediate impres- 


community. 
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Pearline 
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Protection and 
Investment 


at the same time. The whole busi- 
ness world says ‘‘ Yes"’ to it. Our little 
‘The How and the Why"’ (free book- 
let) is used in the commercial colleges 
for teaching first principles. Get it. 
It tells of safety and profit. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 





Any school desiring a suggestive program | 
will be thus aided by applying to the under- 
signed. 

Fraternally, 
GEORGE H. NOCK,. 
State Superintendent. 


<<? 


More About Summer Schools 
N INDICATION of how the Sun- 
A day-school is getting the wedge in 
deeper every year is furnished by 

the program of the Pacific Theological 
Seminary’s Summer School of Theology, 
which lasts from July 25 to August 4, 
The five courses of lectures are these : 


| ** Problems of Faith and Life as Viewed 


| by Biblical Writers,” 


by Professor John | 
E. McFadyen ; 


“Improved Methods | 
with the Bible School,’ by Dean Frank 
| K. Sanders ; ‘‘ Current Theories of Edu- 
cation as Related to the Problems of a 
Teacher of Religion,” by Professor | 
Elmer E. Brown; ‘The Bible, the | 
by Dr. Rob- 
ert R. Meredith of Pasadena; and} 
‘*Studies in the Old Testament,” by the 
Rev. Charles R. Brown of Oakland. 


The denominations are active in sum- 
mer school work with their schools of 
theology, institutes, and other assem- 
blies. Sunday-school workers are fast 
being provided for in these gatherings, 
and this year no teacher need go on a 
very long journey, especially east of the 
Rocky Mountains, to get such help. 

The Methodists can point to the great 
Ocean Grove Camp yp: where the 

Mead will have charge 


921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





















cy “sOanet 0-inch 


‘SCHOOL AND CHURCH BELLS 
AT Hogs “a Bi sizes of bells at 
$i. -31 


ranteed 


against 

breakage for 5 years. For most aston- 
ishing Lay f see liberal te ‘ofa ete catalogue, 
write for FREE CATALOGU Address; 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago. 


LYMY ER GALIKE OTHER 


SWEETER, 
CHURCH ABLE. 


LOWER PRIC 
L Ss. OUR fake caratocut 
WRITE TO CINCINNATI. BELL FOUNDRY CO., CINCINMATI, O 


GHURGH BELLS ana'Peat 


and PEALS 
d Tin. 
| McSHANE BELL. 


Get our price. 
OUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 
THE GENUINE. 
purest re 
he most ot perfect, big est class bells in the ee ae 


MENFELY BELLS 
Meneel y & Co.. Waterviiet, West Troy P. O., 











INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION 4 


Made of several materials. Write 
for particulars. Ask for catalogue 


Manager, s58 2%. Washing: 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
Individual Communion 
Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
2,000 churches now using our cups. 
Sanitary Commenion Outfit Co., Bagt. 23 Rechester, N.Y. 


A New Bird’s-Eye View of 
Lake Winnepesaukee 


Published by the Boston & Maine R. R. 














The numerous vacationists who annually 





of the Sunday-School Assembly from 
July 5 to July 15. Address Mr. Mead, | 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York, for a cir- | 
cular. 


Naomi Pines, Pennsylvania 


Dr. C. S. Beardslee of Hartford Theo- | 
logical Seminary, Dr. James A. Worden | 
of Philadelphia, Dr. C. R. Blackall, | 


| Miss Darnell, and Miss Baldwin, will | 
|instruct the Sunday-school 


workers’ | 
classes at the Pocono Pines Summer 
School, at Naomi Pines, August 11-26, 
and application to the Rev. Rufus W. 
Miller, 1308 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
will bring you all the information you 
want about the work. 


Lake Orion, Michigan 


There will be classes for Bible study, 
Sunday-school teacher-training, and 


journey to Lake Winnepesaukee, and those 
persons intending to take a vacation in this 
section, will be interested in the new pub- 
| lication issued by the Passenger Department, 
| Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston. It is a 
Bird’s-Eye View of Lake Winnepesaukee, 
the different glens and coves on the lake 
and the hundreds of islands. Each moun- 
tain peak, island, and cove is numbered, and 
at the bottom is a table giving the name of 
each number. This map is interesting and 
useful in furnishing one with the geography 
of the lake, and prospective vacationists and 
New Hampshire enthusiasts should send six 
cents in stamps to the General Passenger 
Department, Boston & Maine Railroad, Bos- 





missionary and kindergarten methods 





ton, for it 








LESSON FOR JULY 3 





THE BUTCHER 








This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 

His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
For folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


There is no appetizer like cleanly 
surroundings. at is why the But- 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span. It’s as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 











The Times 
Reprints 


Many articles or series of articles appearing 
in The Sunday School Times make such an 
impression that they are called for in pamphlet 
form. Such articles are always practical and 
suggestive, just the kind you would like to hand 
to a friend who seeks light on any of the sub- 
jects included in the reprints. A list of the 
more important is here given. 


TEMPERANCE LEAPLETS 
By Zillah Foster Stevens 

The Boy in the Bible and Another Boy. A tem- 
perance service in song and story. 5 cents each; 12 
pages. 

Wanted—An Answer. What the tem 
problem means in a city ward where the “‘ public good 
requires’ ninety-six saloons. An account of a moth- 
ers’ -meeti where some startling facts were given. 
2 cents each; $1.00 a hundred ; 12 pages. 


Ciga : A Perilous Intempera 
facts about the cigarette evil, with a list of business 
concerns whose employees are not allowed to smoke 
cigarettes. 2 cents each ; $1.00 a hundred ; 6 pages. 


ON SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK 
The Primery Teacher in the Country Su 
School. A little book of what to do and how to do it, 
for the primary teacher who may lack up-to-date facili- 
ties. 1o cents each; $1.00 a dozen; 32 pages with 
cover. 


What Are the Best Bible Commentaries? By 
Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. An expert's answer 
to a question often asked. Professor Beecher gives a 
considerable list of books, and describes them. 5 cents 
each; 50 cents a dozen; $3.00 a hundred; 12 pages 
with cover. 

Getting at the Bible’s Precious Truths. 
G. Campbell Morgan. A su 
on how to study the Word o' 
a hundred ; 8 pages. 

Strengthening the Sunday-School Library. 
Hints from a Practical Librarian. B Elizabeth 1. 
Foote, Librarian in the New York Public Library. 
10 cents each ; $1.00 a dozen ; 32 pages with cover. 

A Word at the Start. By Philip E. Howard. A 
little folder giving definite hints about the teacher's 
work and place, especially for new teachers. 2 cents 
each ; 75 cents a hundred ; 6 pages. 

How to Start and How to Stock a Home De- 
partment. 2 cents each; $1.00 a hundred ; 8 pages. 
1. The rs, the Seminaries, and the Sunday- 
schools. our significant articles givi results of 
recent investigations as to Sunday-school training in 


Bb 
peeves stimulating wo: 
od. 2cents each ; $1.00 


theological seminaries, and describing steps that ought | 


to be, and that have been, taken to improve this work. 
7 cents each; 75 cents a dozen; $6.00 a hundred; 24 
pages with cover. 





‘‘if | Were a Minister.’’ By a Layman. 
“‘if | Were a Layman.’’ By a Minister. — 

At the request of the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times, one of the most prominent laymen of America 
and one of the most prominent ministers were asked to 
write, each about the general class represented by the 
other. Seldom have any articles in The Sunday 
School Times attracted so much comment. In two 
separate 16 page pamphiets. Each 5 cents; so cents 
a dozen ; $3.00 a hundred. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


nce | 


. Striking | 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


at the Lake Orion Bible Conference, 
from July 28 to August 8, and W. C. 
Pearce, Dr. C. 1. Scofield, and Professor 
William G. Moorehead, and Major James 
H. Cole, will be among the instructors. 


Grove City, Pennsylvania 

The eighth annual Bible Conference 
at Grove City College will be held from 
August 4-14, and Sunday-school workers 
are offered instruction from such men as 
| Professors M. B. Riddle, John D. Davis, 
and H. A. Buttz, and Dr. Forrest E. 
Dager. President Isaac C. Ketler, 
Grove City College, Grove City, Penn- 
| sylvania, will give any information. 





|so far as possible, 


{men and for nations. 


The Moody Bible Institute 

Special summer courses are offered to | 
Christian workers at the Moody Bible 
Institute in Chicago from June to Sep- 
tember, when Dr. James M. Gray, of 
Boston, will conduct studies in the Old 
Testament prophets (Isaiah to Malachi) 


mans to Jude), besides giving ‘‘ Facts 
for Use with Doubters.” These will all 
be treated in a way intended to help 
pastors and Sunday-school teachers. 
Other instructors, and many other fea- 
tures, will have a place, and A. P. Fitt, 
80 Institute Place, Chicago, will be glad 
to tell you about them. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





July 3, 1904. Ways of Consecrating Our- 
selves to our Country. Rom. 13: 
1-7; 1 Peter 2 : 13-17. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 

MON.—By more prayer (Psa. 122 : 6-9). 

TUES.—By more love (Psa. 137 : 1-6). 

WED.—By denouncing wrongs (Isa. 62 : 
1-7). 

THURS.—By building waste places (Isa. 58 : 


9-12). 

FRI.—By a hopeful spirit (Isa. 66 : 8-13). 

SaT.—Our country Christ's (1 Cor. 15 : 24- 
28). 











* 
How our cities need such consecration. 


Ways of consecrating ourselves to the tem- 
perance cause. 


Instances of Christian Endeavor citizenship. 


|T* 





E first duty of a Christian to his 
country is to observe faithfully its 
laws. Christians are false to their 
God when they ignore or break down 
| the just laws of aland. The Christian 
who bribes legislators, who pays the po- 
lice or other authorities for the privilege 
of evading statutes, who prostitutes 
public opinion for the sake of relaxing 
| respect for law, is by such acts belying 
his Christianity. Christians must obey 
the laws. When they do not, when by 
technical subtlety, or by financial infiu- 
ence, they succeed in postpo 
operation of the law in their case or in 
escaping from it altogether, they brin 
discredit on the church of Christ, an 
| they are traitors to its spirit and to him. 


It 

ore they are. A man cannot, 
| by erecting a hospital or contributing to 
| a charity atone for the sin of disobeying 
| the laws of his country. 

“% 

In addition to obeying the laws himself, 
it is the duty of a Christian to help to 
enforce the laws. If public officials ac- 
|cept bribes, and he knows it, it is his 
| duty to report them. If private citizens 

violate the laws, and he has evidence of 
it, it is his duty to assist in securing 
their conviction. There are limitations, 
doubtless, to the duty, but they are 
small and obvious, and do not affect the 
| clear and obligatory principle that Chris- 
tians are bound, not only to obey the 
laws themselves, but to help to secure 
their obedience by all. 


Christians to seek to secure the passage 
| of good laws. Some states have good 
| laws regarding the liquor traffic. Others 
j have not. If Christians do not lead in 


and the New Testament epistles (Ro- | 


] 





| 


ning the | 


oes not matter how benevolent or | 


| To persons in health there is nothing so 


agitation for better laws limiting, and, | 
obliterating, this 
curse, no one else is likely todoso, In 
the matter of divorce, it is from Chris- 
tians alone that the highest sentiment | 
can be expected. If they do not seek to | 
curtail and, if possible, to abolish, the 
liberty of divorce, who will? Christians 
should take part in the public life of 
their country, and they should do it in 
the Christian spirit and for Christian 
ends, which are the highest ends for 


The Dry Chemical 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


A Product of Modern Science. 


* 

In the fourth place, it is the duty of 
Christians to resist the passage of bad 
laws. There are multitudesof men who 
desire to secure the passage of bad laws 
for theirown ends. Some of these are 
nominally Christian men. Others are 
openly bad. Christians should fight 
such legislation relentlessly. They 
should not be content to fight it for a 
little while. It should be done until the 
bad laws are repealed. If these laws 
provide for what is wrong and unjustifi- 
able to the Christian conscience, Chris- 
tians are bound to refuse compliance 
with them, and must accept the conse- 
quences of their resistance. This is the 
situation now in England in the matter 
of the educational tax. Multitudes of 
Christians feel that the tax under the 
new Educational Law is morally wrong, 
and they are refusing to pay it, and are 
suffering their goods to be sold. 

6 

‘*My kingdom is not of this world: 
if my kingdom were of this world, 
then would my servants fight,” said 
Jesus. This is a great principle, but it 
does not teach that Christians must take 
no interest in this present world, and in 
the governments of which they are sub- 
jects. It teaches that Christ's kingdom 
is a kingdom of the spirit, and that it 
rules by establishing the life and princi- 
ples of Christ in the souls of men. For | 
these, Christians may not fight. But 
these principles require them to do jus- 
tice and to serve righteousness in their 
actual lives, which are lives among men 
in social relations to other men, and in 
civil relations to the state and nation. 


g, MANUFACTURING, Co. 











‘Country Board Wanted 
In Exchange for Tuition 


Middle-aged lady, an experienced and suc- 
cessful sander of the higher and rudimental 
English branches, wishes pleasant country 
home, summer or longer, in exchange for 
three hours daily, thorough instruction of 
children or adult pupils ; families living at a 
distance from good schools, or with dull, 
backward children, needing patient indi- 
vidual tuition, will find this an unusual op- 
portunity to secure such. Highest refer- 
ences, Address 

Mrs. J., 11 West 129th St., New York City. 













HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 
Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 

Wood Rollers. Tin Rollere. 
are so general 


CORNS that people be- 


lieve they've got to put up with 
them. They don't. CORN 
SALVE removes them without 
pain or danger. 1§¢. at your 
druggists or by mail. 

Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia 





<x 
The better Christians we are the bet- 
ter citizens we shall be. 
To love and serve right is to hate and 
oppose evil. 
ood nations are nations of good men. 
To make the nation better we must im- 
prove its men. 








Ae- 





Wise Words 
A Physician on Pood 


A physician of Portland, Oregon, has 
views about food. He says: 

‘*I have always believed that the dut 
of the physician does not cease with 
treating the sick, but that we owe it to 
humanity to teach them how to protect 
their health, especially by hygienic and 
dietetic laws. 

‘* With such a feeling as to my duty I 
take great pleasure in saying to the pub- 
lic that in my own experience, and also 
from personal observation I have found 
no food to equal Grape-Nuts, and that I 








Advertisements have introduced you 
te some of the best.things you have. 











Many Attractive Trips 


At Extremely Low Rates, 
via Southern Ralilway 


The following are a few points to which ex- 
tremely low rate excursion tickets, which are 
available to the general public, will be sold via 
the Southern Kailway during the year 1904, 
; Namely : 


| Athens, Ga., Summer School, July 5 to Au- 








find there is almost no limit to the great | ,., Sust® . 
benefit this food will bring when used in | weer 27 eth I ee Confesenes ¥. W. 
all cases of sickness, and convalescence. | Knoxville. Tenn., Summer School. June 28 to 


‘It is my experience that no physical | August s. 
condition forbids the use of Grape-Nuts. | Monteagle, Tenn., Monteagle Bible School, 
July 4 to August 4 


| nourishing and acceptable to the stom- | Monteagle, Tenn., Woman's Congress, Au- 


y 


In the third place, it is the duty of | 


gust 1-7. 

Monteagle, Tenn., Monteagle Sunday-school 
Institute, August 15-30. 

Nashville, Tenn., Peabody Normal Summer 
School, June 8 to August 3. 

Nashville, Tenn., United Confedezate Veterans 
Reunion, June 14-16. 

St. Louis, Mo., Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
May to November. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala., Summer School, June 14 to 
July 29 

Waynesville, N. C., Annual Conference Y. M. 
C. A. and Y. W. C. A., June 10-20. 


| Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
) , : Spent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, 
and the letter is written voluntarily on | Philadelphia, will take pleasure in furnishing 


part without any request for it.” | all information. ae .. 
ame given by Postum Co., Battle QUEEN OF SUMMER TRIPS 
and . 


Creek, Mich. 
. Providence ‘‘ BY SEA’ 
There’s a reason. Merchants’ and Miners’ ‘rans. Co.’s steamships 
Look in each package for the famous ! leave Baltimore and Norfolk dailyat6 P.M. “ Finest 


. r , . ” t t bh orld 4d for tour tx 
little book, ‘“‘ The Road to Wellville. go A af ow ag = in} elle 


ach especially at breakfast, to start the 

machinery of the human system on the 

day’s work. In cases of indigestion I 

know that a complete breakfast can be 

made of Grape-Nuts and cream, and I 

think it is necessary not to overload the | 
stomach at the morning meal. I also 

know the great value of Grape-Nuts when 

the stomach is too weak to digest other 

food. 


“This is written after an experience 
of more than twenty years, treating all 
manner of chronic and acute diseases, 
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Like a Sweet Memory 


from the luxurious courts of old come Nabisco Sugar 
Wafers—the most exquisite confection that ever graced 


My Lady’s Table or crowned the banquet of a King. 
A medley of flavors in Lemon, Orange, Choco- 


late, Vanilla and Mint. Harmonizing perfectly with 
Ices, Sherbet and Fruit. 


NABISCO ware 
WAFERS 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





























